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Love’s Lesson 


By Mary E. Knowlton 


STRANGE and sweet that holy night 
When Love came down the shining way, 
Midst angel-song and starry light, 
To nestle low upon the hay. 


From emerald throne to manger-bed 74 


Love recked not that the change was loss, 
Nor ever halted on the way 
From manger-bed to bitter cross. 


Not as a king whom few might reach 
Came he, the King of courts above, 
But as a little child, to teach 
The holy, unknown ways of Love. 


And ever through the brightening days 
That mighty teaching spreads its light; 
Earth sings a clearer song of praise 
With every passing Christmas night. 
St. Jouns, N. B. 











The Reason 


Why do wesin? We know its result. We know 
its unlove, its ingratitude, its futility, its stupidity. 
We know that it never brought anything but regret 
and sorrow and failure. Wedid not believe it would, 
perhaps, as children ; but we know it now beyond 


any possibility of doubt. Yet to-day we sinned. A 
man would not in his business knowingly do that 
which every past experience of his own and others 
had proved was fruitless and dangerous. Nor would 
men and women in any walk of life deliberately court 
failure and regret—save in this one. There is often 
a note of hopelessness in that question, ‘‘ Why ?’’ It 
is best answered when we recognize that there is in 
the universe a power whose supreme purpose is to 
cause us stupidly, fruitlessly, persistently, to sin. A 
danger is best guarded against when it is recognized. 
The man who thinks that the matter of sinning or 
freedom from sinning rests with himself alone is hope- 
lessly lost while he holds to that belief. When he 
recognizes that there are powers of darkness that are 


more than ten thousand times a match for his weak 
strength, he has begun to realize the hopelessness of 
himself. When he turns in despair from self and 
lays hold on the only One in the universe who can 


‘conquer the powers that would make us sin, hope- 


lessness changes to shining joy. Then only can he 
say ‘‘thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 


ax 
Can Friendship Be Forced ? 


‘Friendship cannot be forced,’’ is a common 
expression. What does one mean who says this? 
Usually, that we cannot force other people to be our 
friends. One who uses the phrase in that way has 
missed the very idea of friendship. Friendship has 
nothing to do with another person's attitude toward 
ourselves. We can be friends to those who hate us. 
The test cf friendship rests solely with ourselves. In 
a sense, friendship can be forced ; for no barrier can 
stand against the love of a friend. Life is empty 
without friendship. Its blessings are open to all 
who will accept its high responsibilities. 


XK 


An Inner Fire 

Fire burns hottest at its center, and the fire of 
hatred burns most consumingly at its heart, which is, 
the heart of the one in whom itdives. To hate 
another may hurt or embitter that other, or it may 


not; but it always hurts the hater. The injury 
caused to another through hatred is trifling when 
compared with the injury to self. For hate is a 
withering, blasting destroyer of the one who hates 
It deadens every right interest ; it takes the life out ot 
life ; it cannot satisfy itself. ‘The most miserable, 
joyless person living to-day is the person who is 
hating. There is only one cure for the wretchedness 
it has caused ; that is love. Only when one deter- 
minedly and prayerfully begins to forgive and to love 
will any peace and joy in life return. To love one 
whom we hate is a miracle, but it is one of the miracles 
that the Father who is love is readiest to work. 


x 
Getting at Life’s Values 


Things that come easily are not of much value. 
Vacation time does not often record noteworthy 
accomplishment. It is when the pressure of life is 
at its highest, perhaps close to the breaking point, 
that resuits usually count for most. That time that 
we are. looking forward to, when this present grinding 
pressure. will be off and we shall have an opportunity 
to do something, is not likely to record nearly as good 
work as we are doing under friction and stress. . Those 
particles of carbon might have been nothing more 
than coal or graphite if consuming heat and enormous 
pressure had nat crystallized them into a diamond. 
If such a weight is just now upon us, let us rejoice 
at the opportunity we have for getting at the precious 
things of life. 


The Imitable Perfection 


‘* “T“HE trophies of Miltiades,’’ said the young The- 
mistocles, ‘‘will not suffer me to sleep !** 
His ambition for distinction would be satisfied 
with nothing less than a second Marathon, and he 
gotitatSalamis. So the great achievements of many 
a great man have made other men great by the stim- 
ulus to effort which they furnish. 

On the other hand, what seems most perfect in 
any work of man has usually the effect of satis- 
fying us with itself, rather than rousing us to 
something of the same order. We read Shake- 
speare’s plays without feeling any impulse to attempt 
to rival his insight into the human heart and his won- 
derful power of so exhibiting human passion that we 
feel its reality. We look on the frescoes with which 
Michelangelo covered the roof of the Sistine chapel 
without being called to rival their marvelous blends 
ing of strength and beauty. We feel that we are 
praising such poetry and such art best by calling it 
inimitable. 

There is, however, one perfection disclosed to us 
by history which has exactly the opposite effect And 
that is the spiritual perfection of Jesus Christ. In 
one sense, indeed, it gives us rest and satisfaction. 
We are liable to be wearied and disgusted by the dis- 


covery that the best of the men we know fall short of 


ideal excellence. They suggest the rounded circle ofa 
complete humanity, but they prove but an arc of that 
circle. They lack sympathy with some form of excel- 
lence, or they show weakness under some social 
temptation, or they are found defective in hospitality 
to the thought of others. Whatever the defect, it is 
sure to be present, and too often shows itself in some 
way that repels our sympathies. We are tempted to 
think ‘that defect is characteristic of our humanity, 
and that, at its best, humanity is a very poor affair. 


It is in such moods that the moral greatness of 


Jesus Christ rests us with the vision of a perfection 
which comes short at no point. He is the one realized 
ideal in the moral life of the world. The existence 
of such an ideal in actual fact is at once the stum- 


bling-stone of those whose philosophy will not allow 
them to believe in a realized ideal, and the joy of 
those who submit their notions and theories to the 
evidence of fact. On Him the eye can rest with entire 
content with what he was and is. In him the heart 
that ig sick and weary with the shortcomings and 
faults of men finds the healing for its discontent. 

On the other hand, the virtues of his character will 
not suffer qur consciences to rest in what we are, 
and be content with ourselves. Some one says that 
‘God is a pressure of ideals on the human con- 
science.’" In that sense Jesus Christ is the revelation 
of God ta us. Ever since he was revealed in the 
gospel men have been under a new unrest, a new 
discontent, It was possible to be contented and self- 
satisfied jn the pre-Christian times. The Greeks and 
Romans counted self-satisfaction among the virtues, 
and in their literature men praise themselves with a 
frankness and an evident enjoyment of it which is 
laughable to-day. Cicero, throughout his epistles, re- 
minds one of the auctioneer in Edwin Drood, who made 
admiration of himself a test of moral excellence. 
Ancient art reflected this. It was symmetrical, and 
jn a sort perfect, because so carefully limited in scope. 

he builder of a Greek temple was satisfied with his 
work, and saw nothing beyond it. 

The characteristic of the Christian era is aspira- 
tion, not satisfaction. ‘‘ Not that I have already 
obtained, or am already made perfect : but I press on'’ 
is its motto. The Gothic cathedral is never finished. 
It suggests achievements which no architect has ever 
realized. It runs out into the infinite. It is an as- 
piration in stone. So the Christian life, while on one 
side it is rest in Christ, is on another the restlessness 
of endless effort to attain the perfectness of the Son 
of Man, which is the revelation of the perfectness of 
the Father in Heaven. No Christian can rest in his 
own imperfection or accept it as the law of his life, 
however he may be constrained to confess it as a fact. 
As Rutherford says, he may not even be always win- 
ning victories over the unseen enemies of the spirit, 
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but he always is fighting them, There is for him no 
release from that war. Anything short of the purity, 
the faith, the loveliness, the kindness, of Jesus Christ, 
he cannot accept as a finality. 

And man’s judgment approves this. While we 
would laugh at a man who said he was going to write 
plays as good as Shakespeare's, or paint pictures as 
beautiful as Michelangelo's, the man who sets out 
to attain the pattern of Jesus Christ is felt to be under. 
taking what is the common duty of mankind, and he 
has the applause even of those who are not with any 
seriousness of effort making that attempt. 

The good-tidings of this is that the perfection of 
Jesus is the imitable perfection, because he who 
undertakes to attain it finds he has help and en- 
couragement such as are offered him in no other 
undertaking. The disclosure of divine perfection and 
the call to obey it would be nothing but a message of 
despair and mockery to us if it were not accompanied 
by disclosures of divine grace making it possible for us 
to attain what is thus displayed. Noman goeth a war- 
faring at his own charges, and least of all in this war. 

The perfection of Jesus Christ is not merely a stand- 
ard for us to live up to, but a storehouse of spiritual 
power and life for us to live from, It is at once God's 
demand and God's offer. We are asked to be like 
Jesus, not without him, but in him, through him, by 
him, Every grace of his character can be appropri- 
ated ‘by us through faith in him, beginning with his 
faith itself. The work of the Holy Spirit is to take 
whatever there is in Jesus Christ and make it ours, 
It is his work to show us ‘‘the things that were freely 
given to us of God’’ in his Son. 

It is a common fault to take even the gospel as a 
nobler and severe kind of law, —as a standard merely, 
and not a help. So Luther was doing in the early 
period of his life, before he came to peace in believ- 
ing. He was terrified by the word ‘ righteousness,’’ 
of which he says he thought it a stern and terrible 
standard set up for the condemnation of sinners. 
But the Spirit showed him that it is an active and 
communicative principle in God, for it is that by 
which he makes men righteous. Luther went on to dis- 
cover the same to be true of all the divine attributes. 
God's love is that with which he makes men loving ; his 
patience that with which he makes them patient; 
his wisdom that with which he makes them wise ; his 
grace that with which he makes them gracious ; his 
glory that with which he will make them glorious. 
His divine perfection revealed in Jesus Christ is that 
with which men are made perfect, through living and 
loving communion with the Son of God. The grand- 
est perfection is the only imitable perfection. 
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Christmas Giving in the Sunday-School 

It is a mistake to suppose that it is easier to do a 
little thing than a big thing. People will respond to 
a call that makes a real demand upon character, when 
they would only be antagonized by a sugar-coated in- 
vitation to do right. Especially in the field of self- 
sacrifice are compromises unworthy and worse than 
useless, A pastor in the West recognizes this when 
he writes as follows : 

In talking with our Sunday-school teachers about the ‘‘ New 
Kind of Christmas Anniversary,’’ | find that not one of them 
is willing to make the celebration one of giving, with the 
‘‘treat’’ left out entirely. Do you hold that in all cases (in 
schools of —y wealth and opportunity) the receiving ele- 
ment of our Christmas celebration should be entirely abol- 
ished? I certainly do, for I thoroughly believe that the great 
majority of children would rather give than receive, if they 
were not wrongly taught by their elders. 

Notice that it is the teachers, not the children, who 
are fearful of the entire correctness of Christ's assur- 
ance that it is more blessed to give than to receive. 
No body of children or young folks within the knowl- 
edge of the editors of The Sunday School Times in 
the past fifty years, to whom the question of giving 
or receiving in Sunday-school at Christmas has been 
submitted, has ever decided other than heartily in 
favor of giving. This is natural and to be expected, 
for children have not outgrown the ideals and convic- 
tions which belong to those who are of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

The point of making giving, instead of receiving, 
the feature of the Sunday-school’s Christmas anniver- 
sary, at which time every member of the school shall 
have the privilege of bringing something, if but an 
apple or a potato, which then goes to make Christ- 
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mas happy in some needier home, is that the spirit of 
Christ and of the first Christmas may thus be made a 
living fact in the children’s life. Can there be any- 
thing farther from the spirit of the season than that 
chiJdren should look forward to the Sunday-school 
anniversary as a time and place for receiving—often 
Ssuggling and scrambling to get—candy or popcorn 
or fruit? To attempt to combine the two at the Sun- 
day-school anniversary—both giving and receiving— 
takes the edge off both. It is done in some schools, 
and will continue to be done while mistaken adults 
control things. But the children of such schools 
are being cheated of much of their rightful joy and 
blessedness. 
x 


** Practical” Questions on Giving 
a Tenth to the Lord 

When a principle of duty has been clearly re- 
vealed by the Father, it is not necessary that we 
should understand its ‘‘ practical’’ outworkings be- 
fore we apply it. Yet this is just what most of us try 
to do, not realizing how utterly faithless and un- 
worthy such a course is. It is in effect saying to the 
Father: ‘‘ This thing that you have told me to do 
may be all right, but I must see through it to the end 
before you can expect me to enter upon it at all’’ 
The ‘‘practical’’ aspects of the clearly revealed duty 
of tithe-giving are constantly questioned in this spirit. 
A pastor in Minnesota presents the matter in the fol- 
lowing letter : 

Now in regard to the giving of a tenth: Suppose that a 
farmer puts in his crop in the spring at great expense, the 
season is a poor one, and in the fall when he gets his grain to 
market he finds that he has lost $500 during his summer's 
work. He has to borrow money to live on, and mortgages 
his farm. Where does the tenth come in? This isa practical 
question here, for many have had similar experiences. 

It is not a question of where the tenth comes in, 
but whether that farmer is willing ‘to let the tenth go 
out. If his income has been reduced by five hundred 
dollars, his tenth is naturally reduced by fifty dollars ; 
but there is still a tenth to be reckoned. Of course it 
takes faith, and setting of teeth, and courage that the 
world calls foolhardiness or even dishonesty, to give 
the tenth under these circumstances, But duty is 
not conditional, though the Devil wants us to think it 
is; ‘‘present conditions alter the whole thing,’’ he 
urges. The fallacy of these ‘‘ practical’’ questidns is 
that they start from the false assumption that life— 
our own or our family’s physical life—is of chief im- 
portance. Merely preserving life or property is a 
minor matter. That farmer himself would think so 
under certain circumstances ; if, for instance, the only 
visible way of bringing in enough money to save his 
family's life were by selling his wife or children. 
Another false assumption of the *‘ practical’’ question is 
that the present condition is too big for God to handle. 
‘«I am God's child ; this is God's law ; but if 1 obey 
his law, he is helpless to take care of me.’’ So says 
the man who talks about ‘ practical’’ objections 
to duty-doing. Ought God, as a creditor, to have a 
preferred claim, or a deferred claim? If we meet his 
claims, have we faith enough to trust in his care? 
Those would seem to be the only practical questions 
in the western farmer's situation. 

Admitting the duty of tithe-giving, to what objects 
may we rightly devote the tithe? Here is a question 
that is a subtler and more difficult one, at first glance. 
It is raised by a Canadian reader. 

Last Sunday we had an interesting discussion in our Pastor's 
Bible Class on the subject treated in your editorial on giving 


a tenth tothe Lord. It was pretty generally conceded to be 
a duty to give at least one-tenth. The idea was advanced, 


however, by one member of the class that the tenth included - 


our civic taxes, and by another that it included the support of 
an aged parent or other dependent outside a person's own 
family. You can readily perceive that one’s opinion about 
giving a tenth would vary —— to his understanding of 
what objects should be included in his giving. Your editurial 
does not touch that phase of the subject, and [ think that if 
you would give your opinion upon it, it would be appreciated 
by many of your readers. 

Caring for members of our tamily, and paying ou. 
legal dues to the state—which means paying the bill 
for our civic household expenses, from which we 
directly profit—must not be counted as giving to the 
Lord. The spirit and purpose of the giving of a 
stated share to the Lord is that that share shall repre- 
sent something apart from, and over and above, all 
our other regular and necessary expenses. This point 
was covered in the editorial referred to, by the state- 
ment: ‘‘Of course the support of one’s own family, 
or the giving to any one who is properly dependent 
on us for support, is not such giving to the Lord.’’ 
And when we say ‘‘family,’’ let us not selfishly 
narrow that word to include only those whom we have 
married or brought into the world. If an aged 
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parent, the best part of whose life and money was 
spent in caring for us as children, is not a part of our 
family so long as we can contribute anything to that 
parent's life and joy and needs, this is a strange 
world. Parents and parents-in-law (better, parents- 
in-love), brothers and sisters, and even more distant 
relatives by blood and by marriage, whom God has 
placed wholly or partly in dependence upon us, are 
not objects of alms-giving. It may help us to see 
this more clearly if we stop to think how we should 
like to be cared for, in our possibly dependent old 
age, out of our children’s or relatives’ ‘‘ charity monev."’ 

But is not tithe-giving an obsolete relic of Old 
Testament times? Did Christ commend or enjoin it? 
This question was commented on at length in the 
editorial of November 5, but the following letter from 
a valued Massachusetts friend of the Editor's is an 
interesting confirmation of the Times’ position. This 
letter has the more significance as it comes from one 
whose crucible-experiences have not shaken his faith, 
nor altered his conviction as to the Christian's duty in 
tithe-giving, although he has been face to face with 
quite as ‘‘ practical’’ difficulties as confront the Min- 
nesota farmer He writes : 


“Is “Tithing too Rigid a Standard?’’ From your Notes on 
Open Letters under above heading I am glad to learn that we 
are in harmony upon another point of biblical teaching. You 
can imagine that, at times in my life, compliance with what | 
for many years have conceived to be my Christian duty in this 
regard has partaken of the nature of walking by faith, and not 
by sight. 

Many years ago, riding with the late Rev. A. J. Gordon, 
D.D., ina railway car, I asked his opinion of the Christian 
necessity of tithing. He replied with absolute certainty ax to 
the correctness of such action, and further stated that ‘no 
teaching as to duty had been brought over from the Old ‘les- 
tamént into the New Testament as clearly as that.’’ He fol- 
lowed by quoting Matthew 23 : 23: ‘‘ Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye pay tithe of mint and anise 
and cummin [interpolating ‘the most worthless of herbs ’‘], 
‘* and have omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy, and faith,"" and he emphasized, ‘‘ ¢hese OUGHT ye to 
have done, and not to leave the other undone."’ 

I do not remember to have seen this scriptural authority 
from the lips of our Saviour ever quoted in any article upon 
this subject, but His definition of duty should be final and 
conclusive, even if there be a single exception or a multitude 
of exceptions to the Editor's statement of his belief that a man 
** can provide for his family and himself better with nine-tenths 
of his income than he can with ten-tenths."’ 


ax 


Business Necessities 
and Christian Standards 


There is an honest and earnest seeking for light 
on right living in these days. The welcome that 
America gives to a Frenchman who has convictions 
on the simple life as the best life is a hopeful indi- 
cation of this. Constantly the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times receives letters expressing their writers’ 
sincere désire to know how to live twentieth-century 
life in accordance with first-century Christian stand- 
ards and ideals. A Missouri lawyer, commenting on 
the difficulty of questions that perplex the conscien- 
tious-business man, writes : 

Does not the man in business frequently feel that ‘* busi- 
ness'’ demands of him the lowering of the exalted standard 
for Christian living which the Bible sets up? The question 
may well be considered whether Christianity is not suffering 
by reason of men in business, and in the profession of law as 
well, feeling that they cannot comply with the demands made 
upon them by many recognized business methods, and at the 
same time meet the approval of their consciences as Christians ? 

There is many a business and professional man 
who feels that he cannot live up to his known highest 
standards and succeed, and who breaks down under 
that feeling, and yields. There is many another who 
feels the same way, but who recognizes that feeling is 
an utterly unsafe guide, and that the word of Christ is 
to be depended upon even when every feeling within 
us assures us that it is not. There are men who, in 
the face of both feeling and positive knowledge that 
refusal to lower a high standard will result in heavy 
business loss, perhaps in business failure, stubbornly 
stick to the high standard. And it is a strange (?) 
fact that the man who goes through life in unswerving 
fidelity to the highest Christian standards usually 
succeeds in life and business as the world views suc- 
cess. There are tens of thousands of Christian busi- 
ness and professional men to-day whose lives and 
guccesses are an unanswerable argument for this truth. 
There are still more thousands whose failures to suc- 
ceed are the direct result of their breaking down under 
the ‘‘ feeling '’ that high’ principle and business would 
not mix. This fact is not urged as a reason for stick- 
ing to» high standards. The man who is honest only 
from policy is dishonest. The men who are succeed- 
ing and bearing untarnished witness for Christ are the 
mep who would gladly go down in failwee and ignominy 
rather than dishonor His name. When we are living 
in that spirit, we may trust Him with the results, 
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A Busy Housewife’s Three Hundred 


One of the:most successful of Home Department work- 
ers in Illinois is Mrs. Charles Craig of Rockford, and she 
writes as follows about the profitable work in which she is 
engaged : 

. I do my own work, and I have three hundred and four 
members in my Heme Department class. The Lord has 
wonderfully blessed me in this work, and it still grows. I 
am continually reminded of the words of Jesus when he 
stood by the well and saw the crowds coming down from 
the city. It is just so to-day,—the harvest is great, but 
the laborers arefew. I spend from two to five o’clock every 
afternoon among my members. Yesterday I meta mother, 
and I knew that the Lord sent me with a message to her ; 
her husband was drinking, and her son had been out of 
work ; the father said some unkind things to the boy, and he 
packed up and left the night before with some other boys. 

e poor mother was broken-hearted, she cried all night, 
and then went to a neighbor whose boy had gone too, 
and the two cried together ; no one to tell them that Jesus 
knew all about their trouble, and he alone could help them. 
The poor woman never learned to read, does not know 
what is in the Bible for her, is too r to go to church, never 
hears a prayer except when I visit her. She has four fine chil- 
dren, two of them in Sunday-school. How she thanked 
me after I talked with her, and told her not to worry, but 
tell her trouble to Jesus andtrust him! I prayed with her, 
and for her boy and her r, miserable husband. 

‘*I met another mother with six fine children. Her 
husband takes to drinking, and loses his place and gets 
out of work. She had to take the eldest boy and girl 
out of school and put them in the factory to earn a little. 
Both come of respectable people, but never were inside of a 
church, and not able to get clothes, They are too proud to 
let their trouble be known, but glad, indeed, to unburden 
their poor broken hearts to me when Icallonthem. Some- 
times I feel as if I could not go home, but spend every 
moment of my time in this way. I might go on and fill a 
newspaper with such incidents as this. 

**T havea cottage-meeting every Wednesday at the home 
of one of the invalids, and I have a class of young ladies in 
Sunday-school, and must prepare my Sunday-school lesson. 
We ought to encourage the Home Department all we can. 
It is a God-given work to the church of to-day. We can 
reach souls in this work that cannot be reached in any 
other way.’’ 


Holding on as a Means of Progress 


_ Early in the month of January, 1902, I had an afternoon 
visit from a couple who had been married only a few 
months, and were living in a rural district of an adjoining 
county. I was interested in these young people, especially 
as the wife had been a member of my Sunday-school class 
until she became a teacher in our Sunday-school. The 
husband was an earnest Christian, and longed for the 
salvation of souls in the locality where he had spent his 
boyhood and where his parents resided. 

Returning there after marriage, he organized a small 
Sunday-school, but he did not receive the desired encour- 
agement from the families who lived on farms and who 
seldom attended the union church, which was a few miles 
distant. 

The couple confided in me an account of their trials and 
discouragements, and I at once suggested that they start a 
Home Department to awaken an interest in Bible study, 
and I felt sure it would increase the attendance at the little 
Sunday-school" which was a beginning of better things in 
that neighborhood. They gladly adopted my suggestions, 
and most willingly accepted my offer to furnish the neces- 
sary supplies of literature for their Home Departrzent. 
This is the only instance our County Association has had 
of rendering assistance to a class outside of our county, 

A few months later I received a list of thirty names as 
their members. The information I gained concerning 
these persons was exceedingly interesting. 

One aged woman who had never read tbe Bible became 
a loyal member of the Home Department, and desired to 
have more religious reading than the quarterly. Shortly 
after her wishes were realized when she had a large pack- 
age from me, sent by mail to her address, 

A young man of thirty-five lived with his mother, who 
was over eighty years of age. He was deaf and dumb, 
but they studied every lesson in the quarter. 

One dear old lady found it difficult to fully understand 
the English language, and she sent me the following mes- 
sage by her Visitor: ‘* I read my German Bible every day, 
and hope to meet you in heaven.’’ 

Some indifferent members left the tlome Department, 
others removed to distant towns, and some joined the little 
Sunday-school. 

After over a year of faithful service, these Visitors re. 
turned to our city for their home ; but they did not leave 
the work until a competent person had been appointed as 
their successor. A little later this active Christian worker 
had charge of the main school as superintendent, and -the 
letters I received from her evidenced a spirit of zeal ‘and 


consecration that was a joy to me, and from them I will 
make a few quotations. 7 

**T ask your prayers that I may have wisdom given me 
for this work, and that much good may come from it.’’ 

**If I had time and a horse, I think I could get more 
members in the country.”’ 

‘*One woman (who has three boys) did not understand 
how to get the lessons, and did not know what the refer- 
ences meant, and she had no Bible. I tried to show her a 
little, and gave her a Bible.’’ 

**T secured two new members on Friday, They are an 
old couple, and live all alone. He does the work and 
takes care of her. She has been confined to the house for 
six years, her right side being paralyzed. She used to be 
quite a temperance worker, and has written quite a num- 
ber of songs that have been published.’’ 


In the beginning of October last year I received a report 
for the third quarter; and in her letter she informed me 
that a new superintendent had been elected for their Sun- 
day-school, and added the following sentence: ‘‘ As he is 
an efficient Sunday-school worker, we are looking for an 
increased interest in our school,’’ She could devote more 
time to the Home Department, and felt confident that it 
would now be self-supporting, and wished hereafter to 
consider it as a part of their Sunday-school, Accordingly, 
at her request, I gladly transferred the enrolment of eigh- 
teen members, wishing them and the work which was now 
so well organized the continued blessing of our Heavenly 
Father.—M/rs. Mary L. Kay, Dixon, lil. 


% 
How to Start—Forget All You’ve Read 


The simplicity of many a good plan oftentimes seems to 
be a bar to its introduction. In the case of the Home 
Department, Sunday-school workers expect the necessity 
of some intricate machinery to operate it, while in fact the 
whole plan is so simple that there is nothing to describe. 
As Horace Greeley might have said, ‘‘ The way to start a 
Home Department is to start it.’’ Hints are sometimes 
helpful, and here are some from the Ohio Sunday-school 
Association. It is ‘* Leaflet K.’’ 


HOw TO START 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT 


AN EASY PLAN 
FOR BUSY PEOPLE 


1. Forget all you have read about methods, records, Visit- 
ors, districts, and the systematic canvass. 

2. Get the approval of the pastor and superintendent if you 
=. but, if not, proceed just the same,—they will approve 
ater. 

3. Ask some shut-in to sign an application card, and thus 
become the first member. If there is any hesitation, empha- 
size these points : 

(a.) The work requires less than five minutes per day. 

(6.) There are no dues or fees to pay. The voluntary 
offerings amply cover expenses. 

(c.) There is no continuing obligation. The member 
who does not like it can stop at any time. 

4. Having secured one member, you have a Home Depart- 
ment. It only remains to repeat the process until the field is 
exhausted, asking each member to aid in securing others. 


Dignify the Department 
By constant care and daily prayer. Keep the work alive by 
keeping up your interest in it. Keep up your interest by 
keeping at the work. Never leave to others what you can do 
yourself. Never do yourself what others will do as well. 
Expect every member to show appreciatign by working for 
new members and helping old ones. Love your members, and 


Live Your Love 


Winning a Farm-Hand 


Secretary W. Fred Long, of the Arkansas State Sunday- 
school Association, sends the following incident of the 
far-reaching benefit of the Home Department work: Miss 
Mary Walker, superintendent of the Home Department in 
a Presbyterian Church, and also superintendent of the 
Home Department work for the Benton County Sunday- 
school Association, related this incident at the recent 
county convention : 

** Last Fourth of July I left a Home Department quar- 
terly in the home of one of my neighbors who lives on a 
farm. A hired-hand picked it up and read it, and asked 
the landlady where she got it. On being informed, the 
young man gave her a dime, with a request that I mail him 
one for his own use. Upon inquiry, I learned that he was 
a young man from Illinois, and not a Christian ; but I sent 
him a quarterly, and while I never had met him, I wrote 
him a personal letter, urging him to profit by the reading 
of the lessons and to give himself to Jesus , that no doubt 
it would ‘be comforting to him to know a personal Saviour. 
The following September, just three months from the time, 


she received a letter from him, then located in Lincoln, 
Kansas, thanking her for the letter and informing her of 
his accepting Jesus at a revival meeting held there, and 
giving her the credit for pointing him to the Lamb of God. 
She has never seen him to this day.’’ 


% 
A South Dakota School Expands 


When a Home Department grows steadily smaller in 
size, it may be a good sign, as in a case reported at a re- 
cent county convention in South Dakota. 

This particular Home Department for the first quarter 
numbered forty members. The second quarter reported a 
membership of forty-two, while the third quarter recorded 
a membership of thirty, with a school of twenty members 
organized. ‘The report of the last quarter of the year indi- 
cated a membership of twenty-one, and the second school or- 
ganized. In this school, by the addition of a Cradle Roll 
and the Home Department, the number of individuals en- 
rolled increased from sixty to one hundred and forty.— 7/¢ 
Rev. F. P. Leach, General Secretary South Dakota Sun- 
day-School Association. . 


Have You Enrolled Your Kin ? 


It is a good thing sometimes for the Home Department 
superintendent, in his zeal for new members, to look 
around among his own kin for home students of the lesson. 
A western superintendent who had organized a Home 
Departméht of two hundred and twenty-one members, one 
day got to thinking over matters, and as a result wrote a 
letter to his sister hundreds of miles away in Kentucky, 
which brought the following response : 


DEAR BROTHER AND SISTER : 

We received the Sunday-school book and your 
letter O. K., and certainly appreciate your kindness. Of 
course we will join the class, and be glad to do so. Do you 
know, I was getting real ‘‘hungry'’ to be in Sunday-school 

ain, and it seemed your offer came just at the right time. 

e will keep up the quarterly report, and send it in at the 
proper time. Our offerings are liable to be small, but they 
will come from two hearts that are in sympathy with the work, 
and wish your school unlimited success. he study of the 
lessons together may tend to get Jimmie interested in the 
Bible, and lead him finally to Christ. Oh, that it would! 
Nothing on earth could give me as much real joy as his con- 
version. And I believe it will come one of these days. Help 
me to pray that it may. 

o4 


What Systematic Effort Accomplished 


The superintendent decided that we ought to have a 
Home Department in our Sunday-school. So we went to 
work, directed by the literature sent us. We divided our 
city into districts, appointed Visitors, and, when we had 
rounded up, we found we had one hundred and fifty-two 
scholars to begin with. On January 1, 1900, our depart- 
ment was fully organized, and has proved a thorough suc- 
cess. We now have one hundred and seventy on our 
roll; the majority study all the lessons; quite a number 
have gone into the Sunday-school ; some have left the city, 
but we get new scholars enough to keep up our number. 

We find that one of the most important factors in the 
work is to have the right kind of Visitors. They should 
not be those who go to the door, hand in their quarterly, 
and leave, but they should really visit, give a word of 
cheer, and have a little talk about the lessons and about 
the Sunday-school. We find it a help to have the mem- 
bers feel that they are fully identified with the Sunday- 
school. 

Once a year our officers and teachers give a reception in 
the church to the Home Department, and this is consid- 
ered one of the pleasantest functions of the year. At 
the meeting we have a report of the number of lessons 
studied, the amount of money contributed during the year, 
and of the progress of the department, have a talk from 
our pastor, good music, refreshments, and a good social 
time. And at this meeting we have some whose house- 
hold cares prevent their leaving home during the year except 
in church attendance once on Sundays. 

The Visitors meet with many little interesting incidents 
in their visit to the homes, One lady (one of our best stu- 
dents) told her Visitor, ‘‘I am ashamed to give you my 
report this quarter ; I’ve studied only seven lessons, but my 
help left me, I’ve had three children with whooping cough, 
and have been sick one month.’”’ Another thanked the su- 
perintendent for the Home Department, saying ‘‘I used to 
read my Bible, of course, just where it opened, but did 
not get much good from it. Now I have something definite 
to read about, and enjoy it so much more.’’ Another said 
‘*It is such a pleasure to study the lessons with my chil- 
dren. Why wasn’t this started long ago?’’ Of course 
there are indifferent ones, but they are in the minority. 
Sv we consider our Home Department a success.— George 
B. Porter, Superintendent Home Department First Pres- 
byterian Church, Tyrone, Pa. 
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What Live Superintendents Are Doing 








Getting the Teachers’ Co-operation 


Perhaps most superintendents at some time have felt the 
need of a set of suggestions for their teaching force, and to 
such the following from the Center Church School of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, will be of value : 


To Our Teachers 


You will aid your officers and the school by following the 
suggestions outlined below. 

1. Plan to face the desk during the opening and closing serv- 
ices, and see that your scholars do the same. 

2. Mark the class record and collect the offering a/ter the 
opening service and defore the class work. Substitute teach- 
ers wi lease write ‘‘Sub.'’ in the space for the teacher's 
record, ad pencils may be obtained at the secretary's desk. 

3. See that he records are entered in the right spaces in the 
class book. 

4 Keep the class marking clear and accurate. 
low the marking system suggested on the first page. 

5. Try to keep the class roll and addresses corrected to date. 

6. New scholars will be welcomed at any time. ‘The first 
Sunday the new scholars should be marked as visitors in the 
class book.- Consult with the superintendent before acceptin 
a new scholar into your class. New scholars will be enrolle 
as members of the school on the second Sunday of consecu- 
tive attendance. Please report with the new scholar at the 
secretary's desk after the school has been dismissed, that the 
secretary may obtain the necessary enrolment record and enter 
name with ink in the class book. ¢ 

7. Work the teachers’ meeting. Itis your meeting, planned 
to help you, and through you to strengthen the school work in 
every week for whatever you feel you need. Try to bring 
something /o the meeting, and you will be sure to get some- 
thing from the meeting. 

8, When absence from Sunday-school is unavoidable, please 
make an earnest effort to secure your substitute. A message 
from you explaining your necessary absence, sent to your class 
with your substitute, will count for much as an example, be- 
sides proving your unceasing interest in your stholars. You 
are their leader. Lead them. 

g. Any suggestions you may offer about your scholars, your 
class, or your school, will be gladly received by your officers. 

10. These suggestions are intended to supplement the 
** Little Things for Teachers,’’ by Marion Lawrance, on the 
last page of the class book. 

OSCAR A. PHELPS, Superintendent. 
THE CENTER CHURCH SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


Please fol- 


The Superintendent and the 
Primary Department 


The superintendent and Ais primary department, not the 
superintendent and ‘‘the’’ primary department. That 
little word ‘* his ’’ in this sentence denotes possession, and 
possession, in the highest sense of the word, presupposes 
an intimdte acquaintance and knowledge with the thing 
possessed ; and it is this intimate relationship that the 
superintendent should bear to the primary department of 
his school, 

Then may we briefly note under two heads : 

1. The superintendent is on speaking terms with the 
primary teacher. He keeps her informed of all that takes 
place in the school, and sees to it that she is made ac- 
quainted with all that pertains to the general welfare of the 
Sunday-school, If he finds an article in a current periodi- 
cal that he thinks will be helpful to the primary teacher, he 
passes it on to her. If the ‘* teacher’s monthly ’’ contains 
a paper bearing on some phase of the primary work, he 
blue-pencils it before giving it to her. By these tokens 
and many more that could be mentioned, the primary 
teacher is made aware of the superintendent’s watchful in- 
terest in all that relates to her work. He knows her and 
the department over which she presides so well that when 
some question arises in the primary school that may affect 
the general policy of the plant, she may come to him in 
the full assurance that the superintendent will advise intel- 
ligently and to the best of his ability. 

While the superintendent recognizes the fact (or should) 
that in the primary room the primary teacher reigns su- 
preme, and that when he enters the sacred precincts of the 
primary domain, he should do so in fear and trembling 
(and, if he is a good superintendent, that is the condition in 
which he w#// approach the portals), he should also never 
forget that a more than superficial knowledge of the work 
of the primary teacher and her department is essential to 
the intelligent government of his Sunday-school. And 
with this knowledge in hand he may honestly tell the pri- 
~ teacher now and then something of his appreciation 
of the ~ work that is being done in her departmert. 
Yes, and he will gratefully receive advice, and listen to 
kindly criticism from the primary teacher. 

Then, too, the superintendent is ever watchful for mate- 
rial that may be turned into the trained primary worker. 
And if some scholar or member in the school gives signs 
that promise such a worker in the primary ranks, he noti- 
fies the primary teacher of his ‘* find,” and another helper 
is added to that great company whose mission it is to shape 
and mold the destiny of more than one man and woman. 
And on that day when a brave man rides out of the West 
and carries away the beloved primary teacher, there is 
some one who will uy to fill her place, and mayhap, let 
us say it with all deference, fill it better than she ; and 
the superintendent, instead of resorting to sackcloth and 





ashes, pursues his honest way, looking his fellow-men in 
the face, feeling secure in the fact that the primary depart- 
ment is still in the hands of a trained primary worker, 
who was ready to step in the breach when the occasion 
demanded. 

2. The superintendent is on speaking terms with the 
primary department. Now it was stated in a preceding 
paragraph how the superintendent should approach the 
primary department, and, if he does not approach in the 
manner suggested, just put it down that it is the way in 
which he will leave. is visits should not be frequent, 
for of all things the primary department should brook no 
interruption. Little folks are very much like their elders, 
and will twist their heads around to see who comes in the 
door behind them. The superintendent may give an occa- 
sional talk to his primary department with much profit to 
himself, and, if he has prepared himself well, the little peo- 

le will receive both pleasure and instruction, Almost any 
intelligent superintendent ought to be able to prepare such 
a little talk with about six weeks’ study on the subject he 
has chosen to present. If may be“a temperance talk, or a 
blackboard talk, or even a review of the lesson, but the 
superintendent should always keep in mind that he is not 
the primary teacher. If he feels incapable of ‘‘ talking,’’ 
he may at least give the primary department a ‘‘ good- 
morning."’ The hearty response may take away his 
breath, but it is worth it. The superintendent can request 
his little people to speak to him when they meet him; 
for if there is a large primary department connected with 
the school, it is not likely that the superintendent will re- 
member the faces he does not see very often, and it is well 
to have the primary scholars understand they are not to 
wait for him to speak first. And if such an invitation is 
given, the superintendent will not have to wait long for 
results, 

It is possible for the superintendent to have the confi- 
dence of his little people, but let it be remembered that 
little folks do not give you their confidence without be- 
lieving in you; and it is the superintendent’s business 
to bring about such a condition of affairs in his Sunday- 
school.—Arthur Robb, Washington, D. C. 





THE PRIZE OFFER 


Sunday-school workers are reminded of the Times’ 
5 et of Twenty-Five Dollars in Gold for the best article 
escribing how an actuaid school prepared for and suc- 
cessfully carried out a Giving Christmas Anniversary. 
The article must not exceed fifteen hundred words in 
length, and must be mailed to The Sunday School 
Times not later than January 16,1905. Although but 
one prize will be awarded, the editors will reserve the 
right to retain and pay for other articles or parts of 
articles that are sent in competition, to be used for pub- 
lication in the Times. 











Christmas Surprises 


It was a warm, sultry afternoon early in September, 
when the superintendent of the Third Presbyterian Sun- 
day-school of Wheeling, West Virginia, in a teachers’- 
meeting raised the question as to how the school should 
celebrate Christmas, At the mention of Christmas some 
of the teachers laughed, for it seemed more like the Fourth 
of July, just then, than Christmas, ‘‘ But,’’ said the super- 
intendent, ‘it is not too soon to begin to plan. Besides, I 
have a new plan to present which I want you all to care- 
fully consider, It is this: that we abolish the Christmas 
candy treat, and in its stead let each member of this school 
bring a gift or donation for the poor, the unfortunate, and 
for our institutions of charity.’’ 

Some of the teachers looked serious, and shook their 
heads in doubt. The school numbered five hundred, and 
in the fifty-four years of its history it had never failed to 
treat. After a lively discussion it was decided that the 
superintendent’s new plan should be adopted. Moreover, 
as the county convention was to meet the next week in our 
city, it was decided that a representative from this school 
should present the plan to the convention, and accord- 
ingly the following resolution was offered: Resolved, That 
it is the sense of this Ohio County Convention that the 
Christmas candy treat should be abolished in our Sabbath- 
schools, and in its stead each school should bring gifts for 
the poor and for our institutions of charity.’’ At first the 
resolution met with serious opposition in the convention 
but finally it was adopted, only two voting against it. 

No sooner was it adopted, than Mr. Shafer, the General 
Secretary of West Virginia, arose and said, ‘‘ Now what 
school represented here to-day will be brave enough to 
take the lead in putting this plan of celebrating Christmas 
into practise, regardless of what other schools may do?’”’ 
A representative from the Third Presbyterian School sprang 
to his feet and said, ‘‘ We will, for last week we decided in 
our teachers’-meeting to do so.’’ 

With the moral influence of the County Association sup- 
porting his plan, our superintendent announced to the 
Sunday-school that there would be no candy treat at our 
Christmas exercises, and then explained how ‘‘it is more 


blessed to give than to receive.’”” He explained how many 
hearts could be made happy among the poor, the sick, and 
the unfortunate, if we would bring gifts for them. Printed 
lists of articles from which the classes could select what 
they would give were distributed to the classes. 

To the surprise of doubters of the wisdom of the plan, the 
classes eagerly set to work to select what they would give. 
It was decided that no one except the superintendent 
should know what each class should give, until Christmas 
Eve, and that as far as possible it should be an evening of 
surprises. 

On the evening of the entertainment the rostrum was 
piled high with provisions, As each class came forward, 
and the superintendent announced their gifts, they were 
roundly — by the audience and other classes. 
One class of boys put on the rostrum a barrel of flour, an- 
other class a barrel of apples. Of canned fruits and vege- 
tables there were one hundred and three cans. There 
were fifty pounds of coffee and forty pounds of rolled oats, 
A class of boys came forward each bringing a live chicken, 
and one of the feathery tribe protested against such pub- 
licity by squawking, to the great amusement of the children. 
More than a barrel of potatoes was deposited at the door, 
in addition to some cash. After the classes had brought 
their gifts, the treasurer of the Sunday-school came for- 
ward, and, calling the treasurer of the church to the ros- 
trum, presented him with a check for twenty-five dollars, 
to help pay the debt on our new church. ‘‘See,’’ said the 
superintendent, ‘‘this is a part of what we saved by dis- 
carding the candy treat.’’ 

The children went home that night with happy hearts 
and bright faces. Were they disappointed at the absence 
of the candy treat? Why, they never thought of candy 
treat. ‘Their minds were absorbed in bringing Christmas 
joy to others less fortunate than themselves. After the ros- 
trum had been piled high with provisions, Superintendent 
Fulton said, ‘‘ Now all who like this way of celebrating 
Christmas better than getting candy raise your hands.’’ 
Every hand went up. 

The next Sunday a-report was made to the school by 
the committee, and some letters of thanksgiving read. 
Among others was one from a blind girl. She said, 
‘*You have made this the lightest Christmas of my life. 
May the Lord bless you and reward you accordingly.’’ 

The plan was so satisfactory that some of the classes are 
even now talking about what they will give next year. 

_ What have we gained by our new way of. celebrating 
Christmas? In the first place, we have gained financially. 
It usually costs us sixty dollars to give our Christmas candy 
treat, and sometimes puts us in debt. Sixty dollars has 
been saved, and will be used for missions. In addition to 
this, twenty-five dollars was given toward our church debt. 
The poor and unfortunate have been helped to the amount 
of $77.90. Sad hearts have been made happy. But the 
greatest gain is that five hundred Sunday-schvol scholars 
have been taught that ‘it is more blessed to give than to 
receive,’’ and that this is the best way of celebrating God’s 
gift to a lost world.— Zhe Rev. R. R. Bigger, Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

% 


American Sunday-School Enterprise 


A piece of typical American enterprise was the Rally 
Day campaign in the First Baptist Church of Syracuse, 
New York, this year. Superintendent J. A. Blant wrote 
to President Roosevelt for a sentiment for Rally Day, and in 
reply he sent his photograph with this autograph message : 
‘Be ye therefore doers of the Word, and not hearers 
only.’ With good wishes to the First Baptist Bible School, 
from Theodore Roosevelt.’’ The hundreds of attendants 
on Rally Day had the pleasure of seeing the photograph 
and message thrown on a screen by means of a stereopti- 
con. This was not all. Nearly seven hundred persons 
attended the rally and heard prize essays read. Charles 
Wells Wood secured a fine Bible for the best paper on 


. ** The Ideal Sunday-school,’’ which was open to teachers 


and adults, and Miss Theresa Kinney was given the prize 
open to the primary and intermediate department workers. 
Her subject was ‘* The Ideal Scholar.’’ They were good 
specimens of such work. This is one of the most pro- 
gressive schools in New York state, the home of the Baraca 
Class movement. Teacher-training is an important work 
in this church, its normal class having completed the four- 
year course. 
% 


Keeping Track of the Deserter 


A pupil lost to one school because his family has re- 
moved to another locality should become a member of the 
school nearest to his new home, and not be lost to the 
Sunday-school in general. ‘It is very desirable that there 
should be established a system of discharge cards similar to 
those used in the public schools to serve as certificates of 
membership and letters of introduction. A failure to pre- 
sent the card, on account either of indifference or inten- 
tion, should be guarded against by a notice of the intended 
transfer sent to the prospective school. Some one should 
look up the deserter, find out the cause of his non-appear- 
ance, assure him that he is expected, and make him feel 
that he is wanted.—Z. C. Coleman, Lowell, Mass. 
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The Training of the Teacher 


By Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh 


IV. Some Facts Concerning Memory 


HAVE hinted that the mind has power 

to enrich the facts of knowledge which 

it holds in consciousness. Let us not 

forget this statement while we consider 

an intermediate step in the development 

of knowledge in the soul. The report 
which the mind makes of the thing it perceives is called 
apercept. This percept is the mental result of a clear 
perception. It is by some writers called an idea, by 
which they mean that the mind has some sort of a 
picture of the thing that exists outside the mind. We 
speak of a real cat and of our idea of cat ; of cow and 
of our idea of cow ; of things generally and of our 
ideas of these things. These ideas, then, are mental 
images of things. Just what they are like is not 
quite clear. But this is clear: By their frequent re- 
appearance in consciousness we come to know them 
as the sign or image of the thing itself. Given the 
idea, the appropriate object is at once called by 
the idea into consideration. We do not often get the 
wrong idea for a thing. The mind is an accurate re- 
porter. It seldom fails to make true connection be- 
tween a given object and its appropriate idea. We 
may depend upon the integrity of its processes and 
the correctness of its results, 

But these ideas are not always in the focus of con- 
sciousness, not always the. things of attention, not 
always the objects of interest. These ideas seem to 
be fleeting. They elude consciousness, and others 
take their place. They do this in spite of volition 
and of interest. Where do they go? Can they be 
recalled? They perhaps do not pass wholly out of 
consciousness, but they are no longer the things of 
attention. But they may be recalled and again be made 
the things of attention. Zhe power by which the soul 
retains and recalls its past experiences and makes 
them again the things of attention is memory. 

So important was:memory held to be among the 
ancient Greeks, that they not only deified her as 
Mnemosyne, daughter of Uranus, but they made her 
the mother of the sacred muses. These nine muses 
were the guardian divinities whose function it was to 
preside over the nine important branches of knowl- 
edge. They lived on Mount Helicon, and Gray thus 
refers to their influence : P 


‘*From Helicon’s harmonious springs 
A thousand rills their mazy progress take.’’ 


Thus in the Greek mind all knowledge was sup- 
posed to flow from this great fountain of memory. 
In all ages memory has been regarded as of tran- 
scendent value. We have often burdened it unduly, 
and made it blindly bear burdens of ideas which it 
should not bear ; and we have regarded it not infre- 
quently as the final resting-place of ideas ; and, al- 
though in a.vague way we know what the abuse of 
memory is, yet we go merrily on unloading upon. it 
endless series of facts, and complacently assuming 
that when a fact is once in memory it is known, 

I wish the, teacher at this point to pause for a mo- 
ment and consider the miracle of memory. Things 
learned in years agone are by it held in the -everlast- 
ing present. What we once learned we always may 
know. What we now teach to our pupils they may 
retain and recall as long as their spirits are body- 
encased, and it is my conviction that they are recalled 
when, free from the body, the spirit mounts to eter- 
nity. This is God’s method of dignifying the work 
of the teacher. God has so planned that what we 
plant in a human soul may bloom perennially. We 
have no right to plant carelessly, since we have no 
power to reset our plantings. If what we place by 
wise teaching in the soul of a child were to fade and 
die in a fortnight, how very hopeless and useless 
would our teaching be! Thank God that you teach 
for time and for eternity. Get up on the heights. 
See the splendid prospect God sets for those that 
teach in his name ! 

Let us consider the significance of this power by 
which we retain and recall knowiedge. We are at 
once face to face with a well-known fact, namely, that 
much of all we teach to a child seems to be speedily 
forgotten. One teacher in despair declared that her 
pupils seemed to have traded their memories for what 
she called ‘* forgetters.'’ It is undoubtedly true that 
many things once in consciousness seem to have 





Editorial Announcement 


The course as it will be given in these columns is 
complete in itself. For those who desire to go still 
further in their study of teaching, however, a Corre- 
spondence Course, conducted by Professor Brum- 
baugh, is offered upon the payment of a fee of one 
dollar, to be made to The Sunday School Times Co. 

The features of the Correspondence Course are two : 
(a) leaflets outlining further study and recommend- 
ing the optional use of certain text-books will be 
mailed regularly to the enrolled members; (b) every 
member has the privilege of consulting Professor 
Brumbaugh by mail, asking him questions that arise 
in study, or getting his advice on actual problems of 
teaching work as they are met in the class. Some of 
these questions, with Professor Brumbaugh’s an- 
swers, will be published in a Teacher-Training Ques- 
tion Column in The Sunday School Times. 

Leaders of teacher-training classes are especially 
recommended to avail themselves of the benefits of 
the Correspondence Course and privileges, whether 
the members of their classes do so or not. 

Al! communications and inquiries, names for enrol- 
ment, remittances; etc., should be addressed to 
‘“*The Brumbaugh Teacher-Training Course,’”’ The 
Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. As Professor Brumbaugh is now a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of this paper, he will receive 
his mail at this office. 














passed, and passed forever, into regions beyond re- . 


call. Herein lies one explanation of the great waste in 
education. Notice that I use the word ‘‘seem’’ to 
describe what happens. It is perhaps true that they 
do not pass beyond recall, but we have lost them 
because of one of two things: either we have not en- 
deavored to recall them, or we have lost the string of 
association by which we might readily have drawn 
them again into consciousness as objects of attention. 
Both of these causes operate to lessen the value of 
teaching. 

Every time an element of knowledge is recalled 
and made an object of attention there is established an 
increasing tendency to make easy its recall. The reverse 
is also true. Allow an element of knowledge to lie un- 
noted in the dim recesses of the mind, and there 
comes a time when the power of recall seems to have 
been lost. Hence the great importance of frequent 
recalls of knowledge to the center of consciousness. 
If this is done with the wise variety in method that a 
good teacher knows how to use the result is most im- 
portant. If, however, it becomes the monotonous 
iteration of the same things in the same way interest 
is destroyed and the teaching process is useless. 

The little girl, daily required to hear the twenty- 
third Psalm, finally said, ‘‘ Mamma, let’s not read 
about ‘The Lord is my shepherd’ to-day, I am tired 
of that.’’ The same truth holds concerning the les- 
son plan. If che teacher repeats with endless monot- 
ony one order of exercises from Sunday to Sunday she 
will find at last that it is increasingly difficult to se- 
cure attention. Frequent and varied reviews of 
truth, if wisely conducted, are not distasteful to the 
pupil. But frequent and monotonous reviews, as 
Shakespeare says, ‘‘clog the hungry edge of appe- 
tite."" We all know how apprehensively we approach 
the quarterly review. We are practically defeated by 
our own state of mind when we enter upon the exer- 
cise, and yet the review is a valuable, and may be 
made a delightfully interesting, part of our teaching. 

The longer we delay the recall of an image or mem- 
ory product the more difficult it is to recali it. For 
this reason it is always wise to secure a recall of the 
mental image as early as possible. It is not the 
mere number of repetitions which determines the 
final worth of an impression, but the frequency of the 
repetitions. When a stone is dropped into a pond of 
water the waves at once begin to move outward from 
the center of disturbance. The farther they move 
the less distinct they become, until finally they are 
practically beyond the range of visual recall. We 
say we can no longer see them. This figures in a 
way the career of impressions in the mind. The 
longer they are left unnoted the more. difficult is. the 





power of recall. Finally we say they are beyond re- 
call. The thing to note is that while they are rela- 
tively active in consciousness they should be recalled 
again and again until the mind becomes facile in the 
power of recall. 

Every time a former impression, or mental image, 
is recalled, it is brought into some new relation to 
other images. Even as simple an image as that of 
dog is made richer by recall. This enrichment is se- 
cured not only by increased vividness, but also by 
increased association with other images in the mind. 
Every time. I recall the figure of Jesus standing at 
dawn by the mist-mantled shore of Galilee, the light 
striking across the hill-top, the small fire glowing in 
the twilight, and illuminating the face of the Master, 
—that splendid scene of a great life-light on a back- 
ground of night and darkness, —I can increasingly com- 
prehend his invitation to the night-toilers : ‘Come 
and break your fast.'’ I have pondered this scene until 
it is so vivid that I almost discern the awe, the sacred 
hush that overcame the disciples; and the glow of 
the fire seems to me to illuminate a face that shines 
upon my soul all through the day, all through. the 
night. I bless God for that picture of hope, of help, 
of Him. 

we 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDENT 


For testing one's grasp of the subject, and 
for discussion in teacher - training classes 


Note that the percept is also called an idea or an 
image. Do you see why this is necessary ? 

Can you distinguish clearly the rea/ cat, the pic- 
ture cat, the idea or image cat, and the word cat? 
In what order should these be presented to the mind 
of the pupil ? 

If we reverse the true order, what is likely to result ? 

Name any instance known to you in which the idea 
recalled did not agree with the thing it represented. 
What explanation can you offer of this confused re- 
sult ? 

A child that had never before seen a fern called it 
‘*a pot of green feathers.'" Do you see why? 

If you have not thought of your primer. for many 
days, where was the knowledge of the primer since 
last you thought of it until now? Could you have 
recalled it at any moment of this intervening time ? 

Do we ever really forget ? 

Do we know a fact when we can repeat it from 
memory ? 

Consider the permanency of knowledge once set in 
the human soul. 

How do you proceed to’ make easy the power of the 
child to recall what you have once taught ? 

What is the secret of interest in review work ? 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


oe 
A Common Mistake about Teaching 


One of the commonest mistakes of a Sunday-school 
teacher is in supposing that telling a thing to a scholar 
is teaching that thing tothe scholar. Telling a thing 
may be a part of the process of teaching ; and again 
it may not be ; but telling, in and of itself, never is 
teaching—it cannot be. Until a teacher realizes this 
truth, he is not prepared to be a teacher ; therefore 
I would like to tell this truth to all teachers and to all 
who want to be teachers, although I am very well 
aware that merely telling it in this way will not teach 
it to anybody. ... 

No person learns at once everything that is told to 
him ; and no person is taught until he learns ; nor 
more than he learns. . . . Teaching would be a very 
simple matter, if telling were teaching ; but no one 
thinks of counting the two processes identical—except 
in the sphere of purely religious truth ; as in the church 
and Sunday-school. 

Who would think of teaching an apprentice to shoe 
a horse, or to set type, or to make a watch, by simply 
telling him how? Who would expect artists, or 
authors, or soldiers, to be taught in their profession 
by the mere telling of their duties? If men and 
women knew all the valuable truths which have been 
told them, from the lecture platform, in social con- 
verse, and by direct personal instruction, how wise the 
world would be !—F rom ‘' Teaching and Teachers,"’ 
by H. Clay Trumbull. 





















































































































































































































































































The Life Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 
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By Philip 





E. Howard 








VI. Early Addresses, ‘* Lux Mundi,”’ and 
** The Extinguisher "’ 


O Henry Clay Trumbull the gift of expres- 

sion was vouchsafed in many forms. His 

brilliant eyes looked straight through you 

when intent and piercing; they were 

irresistible in their merry twinkle when 

the nimble wit behind them flashed 
out from the windows through which it was not hard 
to discern the soul within. When opened wide in 
surprise or astonishment, or in the heat of argument, 
they seemed to be the only feature of his expressive 
countenance, All other features were forgotten by 
the observer. Even as a boy Henry spoke with 
hands, -—nervous, sinewy, strong hands ; eyes, —keen 
or lambent, now merry, now dark with anger; and 
lips that seemed no barrier to the rapid utterance of 
his crowding thoughts. 

Of course such a nature would express itself. It 
could not be self-contained. The boyish pranks, the 
love of companionship, adventure, social exhilaration ; 
the ready flow of anecdote, and the trip-hammer strokes 
of sudden epigram which characterized his conversa- 
tion in adolescence, and in all his later life, were the 
abounding evidences of an overflowing soul. 

Dr. Trumbull used to tell, with a twinkle in his 
keen blue eyes, of the naming of the Stonington 
streets, when, nearly fifty years ago, they got the names 
that have clung to them. Their naming was one of 
the pranks of the boys, who, even in fun, were work- 
ing with no little imagination, and to a good purpose. 
The boys had a reason for each name they gave. 
Broad street was wider than the others; Pearl street 
was so called because of a girls’ school on that street ; 
Grand was the finest street in those days ; Union is a 
short street connecting Main and Water streets. 
‘*Harmony,’’ wrote Dr. Trumbull, in a letter to Miss 
Grace D. Wheeler, ‘‘had reference to a family that 
lived on it. The father, when excited by liquor, was 
very ill-natured, and my uncle, John F. Trumbull, 
told often of seeing the old man in a village store un- 
til late in the evening, when he would say, ‘ Well, it 
is time I returned to my cottage of peace and content- 
ment.’ An hour later you could go by that house 
and hear the wife screaming, while the husband drag- 
ged her around by the hair of the head ; hence the 
name,"’ *. 

we 

One would naturally expect to find evidences 
of Henry's desire for word-expression in the local 
prints and speech-making of the day. In such pro- 
ductions one would not look for the restrained tter- 
ances of maturity and cultivation, but rather for the 
efflorescence of a garden run wild in its riot of new life. 
His first speech was delivered on behalf of a volun- 
teer fire company in Stonington, in accepting a gift of 
apparatus. And in another saving work which was 
then coming into increased prominence and recogni- 
tion, young Trumbull was found working and speak- 
ing with all the energy and zeal that always mastered 
him whenever he united himself with any good cause. 
For he had aligned himself with the temperance work 
of the day, and there is, in his fine and patient and 
beautifully clear handwriting, a record of one of his 
temperance addresses delivered before the Mechanics’ 

‘and Workingmen’s Association of his native town, on 
February 4, 1850. His beginning is characteristic : 

‘*Temperance! Surely ‘twould seem useless to 
employ the time of this meeting in discoursing upon 
this well-drilled topic. Truly it is a singular subject 
on which to speak in this enlightened age. Striving 
to convince an intelligent audience that total -absti- 
nence trom all intoxicating beverages is preferable to 
delirium tremens and the drunkard's death, is astrange 
employment. What would be thought of one who 
should give notice of a lecture on the advantages of 
air in sustaining life and health, or of the benefits of 
sun and rain to vegetation ?"’ 

But he goes on to recognize the need of such ad- 
dresses, and he proceeds to picture the contrast 
between the two extremes of temperance and intem- 
perance devoteeism. 

‘‘An ultra fanatical temperance man devotes his 
whole energies to the cause to which he is pledged. 
He uses every means in his power to secure the refor- 


} Miss Wheeler’s “ Old Homes in Stonington.” 









mation of inebriates. He endeavors to restore the 
degraded drunkard to his proper position among his 
fellow men. He strives to arrest the descent of those 
rapidly going down to a hopeless grave. He warns 
the moderate drinker of his imminent danger and 
urges him to beware lest he follow in the footsteps of 
thousands who have become intemperate by d 

And after a few other outline hints he sketches the 
contrasting picture. 

‘* But, I ask, is there no ultraism on the other side? 
Behold men, from respectable positions in society, by 
intemperance and that alone, brought to a level 
with the brute... who will envy the last hours of 
the inebriate? Watch him as his end draws nigh ! 

- Ragged, filthy, loathsome object, —now striving 
to hide his head in the dust to escape from the dread 
demons of his own creation ; then springing wildly to 
his feet, loudly calling with horrid imprecations for 
aid in dispeHing the fearful phantoms. At one 
moment giving battle to his imaginary opponents ; the 
next, sinking trembling and exhausted to the earth. 
Again, wildly tossing his arms to and fro, shrieking 
vainly for aid in the notes of despair, until worn out 
with his fruitless endeavors to rid himself of torment, 
with an oath upon his lips, his sou) passes from its 
mortal tenement, whither, we may not follow !"’ 

There is a singular disparity between the impas- 
sioned words and their exquisitely clear and deliberate 
delineation in Mr. Trumbull’s handwriting. And 
while his rhetoric became more compact, and slipped 
its burden of superlatives, as time and culture and a 
maturer intensity did their work in him, it needs no 
look between the lines to see the flashing eyes, the 
lithe body, the freely gesticulating, nervous hands, and 
the magnetic personality of the young prophet of re- 
form as he poured out his abundant argument. 

# 

But speech-making was by no means the only sig- 
nificant foreshadowing of Henry Trumbull’s life- 
work. He was the leader among a little group of 
bright-minded young people who kept the borough 
from rust. Whimsical wit, from a perennial spring, 
bantering interludes in even ‘the most casual conver- 
sations, the saving grace of seeing the funny side, and 
the determination to use whatever gifts one may have, 
are never lacking in the normal New England charac- 
ter. These Stonington young people were true to 
the blood. It was not enough that they should have 
their parties, their speech-making and lecture courses, 
their church socials and fairs, and the fanfare of poli- 
tical campaign excitement. They must use their 
latent talents. They must edit a paper. 

On October 29, 1849, the nineteen-year-old editor, 
Henry Trumbull, and three other aspiring litterateurs, 
brought out the first number of a four column, four- 
paged literary periodical, with the modest title of 
‘*Lux Mundi,”’ giving as their motto ‘‘ The angle of 
Reflection is equal the angle of Incidents.’’ That 
issue contained a prospectus, two poems occupying 
together more than three full columns, two long edi- 
torials, a story, ‘‘I'd be a Fairy,’’ and miscellaneous 
paragraphs, with various ravings by the Maniac who 
had been ‘‘secured’’ by the editor to furnish shrewd 
remarks and reflections. 

‘‘Our paper will be called,’’ says the prospectus, 
‘‘LUX MUNDI, and will be issued on Monday, as 
often as the disposition of our readers may demand, 
or our own circumstances permit... . Will you not 
then lend us your aid. We come not as craven sup- 
pliants for money or patronage—but to sustain the 
position we wish it will be necessary that you add a 
warm and energetic support. Without this to grease 
the machinery of existence what were life to us. Like 
the thievish boy suspended by his trousers from the 
pike of a garden fence, we should present the splendid 
but evanescent spectacle of genius struggling against 
insurmountable obstacles."’ 

‘* Too long,’’ wrote Mr. Trumbull in his first edi- 
torial, ‘‘ have the bright literary flowers of Stonington 
wasted 


** Their f ance on the desert air.’’ 
ragr 


Too long has modest worth and retiring genius been 
concealed from the outer world, and the many brilliant 
effusions of our Stonington terati been left unnoticed 
and unappraised because unseen."’ 

This sad state of public ignorance was not to remain 
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unchanged. ‘Indeed, so brilliantly did the light shine 
that it apparently awakened the green-eyed demon of 
envy in the breasts of other Stonington persons of 
talent, and on November 10 appeared an opposition 
paper, ‘‘ The Extinguisher,’’ with its apt motto, ‘‘ Out, 
out, brief candle !"’ 

The Extinguisher was crushingly critical of Lux 
Mundi and its several makers. They were flayed 
one by one. Their productions were torn to shreds. 
The rival sheets were the talk of the village. Then 
came, on November 27, an Extinguisher ‘‘ extra,’’ in 
which these enlightening words appeared : 

**A few weeks since, four young persons,’ viz., 
Miss M. H. T., Miss B. S. W., Mr. E. D. S., and 
Mr. H. C, T., prompted by no sinister motives, with 
no desire to ‘lord’ it over others, thinking them- 
selves no better or more intelligent than those around 
them, but solely for their own amusement, issued the 
first number of ‘Lux Mundi.’ We hoped that our 
efforts would at least amuse the readers ; we little 
thought that 'twould displease any ; but no sooner 
was the paper seen than cavillers were found in abun- 
dance. Our paper was not only denounced as a ‘soft, 
mooney affair,’ but the editors were accused of arro- 
gance and assumption in thus daring to start a literary 
paper. It was soon proposed to start an opposition 
paper, to be called ‘The Illuminator,’ with the sole 
object of ‘running down’ ‘Lux Mundi.’ But our 
paper was not to be ‘extinguished’ thus; on the very 
day that we learned their intentions we ordered hand- 
bills announcing the forthcoming of ‘The Extin- 
guisher.’ We then appointed a young gentleman 
(whose modesty prevents his name being given to the 
public) sole editor, with full editorial powers and 
privileges, while we agreed to assist him by our con- 
tributions ; thus it will be seen that (as we have often 
said) the editors of the two papers were not the same, 
nor, indeed, was either of the editors of ‘ Lux Mundi’ 
an editor of ‘ The Extinguisher.’ 

‘« We were thankful to a few, who, in the exuberance 
of their love for us, denounced ‘ The Extinguisher’ as a 
low filthy sheet, unworthy of notice, without a single 
redeeming point, and evidently written by ignorami. 
Persons in the village near us remarked, ‘ That's just 
like Stonington Pin/,—the folks there are always fight- 
ing ; no one can ever start anything there, not even a 
literary paper, without being cpposed and ridiculed.’ 
One lady remarked that ‘H. C. T. did look crest- 
fallen when he came into church on the morning after 
‘«The Extinguisher'’ came out!’ Others asked if 
we would not admit that talent was displayed in some 
of the articles (this, of course, we were ready to do). 
‘You did not expect so much from that set,’ says an- 
other. ‘No, we did not!’’’ 

a 

Lux Mundi ceased, on December 31, with its fourth 
shining, and Henry Trumbull wrote its leading edi- 
torial, ‘‘ Last Speech and Dying Confession.’’ ‘‘ Alex- 
ander the Great, tis said, wept when he found there 
were no more worlds to conquer, that his work was 
accomplished, that there were bounds to his power, 
and that he must rest content as master of a single 
world. With feelings like those that actuated the 
Macedonian, the editors of Lux Mundi now present 
themselves before the public but to bid farewell.*’ 

And in the same issue the paper bids farewell to its 
editors in an editorial written by Mary Trumbul in 
prophetic vein, thus apostrophizing Henry : 

‘¢And to you H. also many wishes with our farewell 
. .. Amerry, merry life to you! We shall hear of you 
doubtless in the future as a school-master exchanging 
the seal rings and the Genin hat for the fur cap and 
the brown quaker coat of a pedagogue, in some little 
district school-house in the back woods. Or perhaps 
as an editor of a country paper. If the latter, apply 
always to us, and we will furnish you with news from 
the latest steamer, and like items at least six weeks 
before you could procure them in any other way. 
For you also a kind farewell !"’ * 

The journalistic tendency was in the blood of the 
young Trumbulls. Their grandfather and his son 
Samuel were of that craft by reason of their opportun- 
ities in Norwich and in Stonington. Lux Mundi 
was singularly prophetic. It was far more so than 
a prophecy concerning Henry which, with its cir- 
cumstances, is described by one who saw and heard 
as an opportune witness : § 

**On one occasion, walking down Main Street | 
observed a group jst around the corner in front of 

These were: Mary H. Trumbull, later Mrs. William C. Prime ; 
Bessie S. Williams ; mund D. Stanton, and Henry Clay Trumbull. 

2To Mrs. Bessie Williams , one of the “ Lux Mundi” 
editors, and to Miss Fanny Chesebrough, I am indebted for the first 
knowledge | had of the two ro. To Mr. A. C. Bates, librarian 
of the Connecticut Historica jety, and to Mr, Frank B. Gay, 
librarian of the Watkinson Library in Hartford, I am indebted for the 


privilege of examining a set of these issues.—P. E. H 
§ Miss Fanny Chesebrough. 
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Dr. George E. Palmer's office. A chair had been 
brought out from the office, in which was seated Henry 
Trumbull, then a youth of nineteen, while a phrenolo- 
gist was passing his hands over his head, observing 
the development of the various.‘ bumps’ (that. was 
what the unlettered styled them), and descanting upon 
the qualities and endowments of his subject. 1 must 
have arrived near the close ; | remember only this, — 


el 
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the final summing up, —that the young man would do 
a great deal of talking of what he was to do, but it 
would be mere talk, —he would accomplish little in life. 
I shall never forget the look that flashed over Henry's 
face,. as, with a funny little laugh, he darted from 
under the phrenologist’s hands and disappeared round 
the corner.”’ 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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What Shall a Young Girl Read? 


By Margaret 


E. Sangster 


Recently the following letter came to the Editor of The Sunday School Times: ‘‘ Would you be so kind as 

to give me the title of a book that you consider-most helpful to a young girl just beginning the Christian 

life.” He has asked one whose writings have guided and inspired thousands of young girls, to write an 

answer that shall go farther than the naming of a single book. This article is the first of several to follow 
from Mrs. Sangster’s pen. 


HE is a young girl. It does not matter 
very much where she lives. Perhaps 
it is in a country home, very quiet 
in these wintry days, under the shoulder 
of a great mountain, or on the shore 
where the surf breaks in foam as white 
A as the driven snow. Perhaps it is 
in the city, with the hurrying life 
of thousands all about her. The environment is 
not the important feature. She herself is the impor- 
tant feature, for her personality will count in strength 
and influence ever increasing in the years to come. 

She is a young girl, and she has reached a certain 
turning-point in her experience. She has decided, 
definitely and positively, to begin the Christian life. 
And she asks counsel about the books she shall read, 

‘feeling that books, next to the living voice, are help- 
ful, if well chosen and full of reality, in coloring the 
thought, controlling the emotions, and guiding the 
conduct of every day. Indeed, a book is a friend and 
companion in so vital a sense that it often does more 
for us than our teachers do,—more than our comrades 
on the road can do. It slips softly into our silent 
hours, and leaves with us a spiritual uplift that fills 
our minds with the perfume of heaven. 

I shall try,;.in writing about books, to have more 
than one girl in mind, only remembering that the girl 
I am thinking about is still young, with life’s morn- 
‘ing all about her. But the girl hardly out of child- 
hood and the girl in college are on a somewhat differ- 
ent plane, and there are books that are meant for the 
first that are not quite what the second needs. If the 
capacity to enjoy has been broadened by study or en- 
larged by culture, the young girl will ask for more 
advanced books than if she is as yet accepting without 
a question whatever is offered her. There are girls 
whose demand of a book is only that it shall please 
them. There are others who are willing to listen to 
a book when it demands close attention, and yields its 
treasures to none who will not dig below the surface. 

May I say something else just here? Do not let us 
draw a deep dividing line between our Christian life 
and our world life. Our dear Saviour, in praying for 
his disciples, said, ‘‘I pray not that thou shouldest 
take them from the world, but that thou shouldest 
keep them from the evil." We are in the world, and 
as Christians should engage in whatever our homes 
and our business and our associations may make need- 
ful, being as* fully Christians in our work and amuse- 
ments and friendships as in our prayer and praise. 

A very good book for a girl to read is ‘lf I Were 
a Girl Again,’’ by Lucy Elliot Keeler. This is a rarely 
charming book, and the chapters treat of topics that 
interest real girls. There is a talk, for instance, on 

‘The Grace of Explanation,’’ that I would like to 
send to a dozen girls I know, being sure that it says 
the very thing they need to hear ; and there is one on 
‘*The Value of Money”’ that is admirably practical 
and candid ; and another called ‘A Beauty Prescrip- 
tion,’’ that no girl can read without appreciation: 
Miss Keeler’s book contains forty-one pithy talks, 
right to the point, and peculiarly adapted to girls be- 
tween sixteen and twenty. The publishers have given 
the book a very attractive dress. 

Because in beginning the Christian life it is very 
essential to guard against morbidness, and because 
the soul will be happier and stronger if it is housed 
in a strong and wholesome body, I want every girl in 
this land to own a little book by Dr. Emma E. 
Walker, who has written about ‘‘ common-sense ways 
of health for girls."’ The title is ‘‘ Beauty Through 
Hygiene."" I know that I am well within bounds 
when I say that many girls mistake the depression 

that comes from poor circulation and imperfect food 








assimilation for conviction of sin. On my table to- 
day there are letters from girls who are groping in the 
dark, and thinking the Lord has cast them off, when 
the trouble is that they are unbalanced through ill- 
ness, and need to be braced up physically. Our 
Lord never casts off any one who comes to him. It 
is his will that we live in the sunshine, but sometimes 
we bar the doors and close the shutters, and hide our- 
selves in the cellar. There are dear children of God 
who are invalids, and to them he gives peace and com- 
fort, but all things considered, he expects us tobe well, 
and I say to every girl and woman, ‘‘ Regard health 
and beauty as your duty as well as your privilege.’’ 

Another good book is ‘‘The Making of a Girl,’’ 
by Eva Lovett Carson. This is for girls a little 
younger than those to whom the books already men- 
tioned will appeal. Its publishers have issued a 
new edition of ‘‘Stepping Heavenward,’’ by Eliza- 
beth Prentiss. Although your mothers read thjs book 
when they were girls, it has not lost its timeliness, 
and it has a message fur girlhood now, telling, as it 
does, with great plainness, what we must do to be 
saved from sin, and to start on that upward way that 
leads us home at last. 

I would have. my girl friends read ‘‘Sesame and 
Lilies,"’ by John Ruskin, a copy of which may be 
found in any book-store, and in which the great 
author anticipated very much what the girls who are 
doing Settlement Work are to-day finding out for 
themselves. Mr. Ruskin will tell you to learn the 
economy of the kitchen, how to make as much of 
everything as possible, and how to make little things 
nice. ‘‘If,'’ he says, ‘‘in a poor man’s home, you 
manage to get a clean table-cloth, bright plates on it, 
and a good dish in the middle, of your own cooking, 
you may ask leave to say a short grace."’ 

‘«Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,’’ by Mrs. A. D.. T. 
Whitney, is almost a classic, with its bright, pithy sum- 
maries of religion for every-day life. And almost like 
a Christmas card is a thin and beautifully decorated 
little volume called ‘*Gwen,’’ by Ralph Connor. 

Mrs. Oliphant is a little out of fashion, but if girls 
wish to see ideal pictures of exquisite young woman- 
hood, of good daughters, sisters, and friends, I advise 
them to read ‘‘Lady Jane’’ and ‘‘Kirsteen'’ and 
‘*Margaret Maitland.’’ They are good books for 
all-round girls. So, too, is ‘‘John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,’’ by Dinah Mulock, a book I am reluctant to 
omit when I am telling girls what to choose. Some 
books never wear out. Miss Warner's ‘‘ The Wide, 
Wide World,’’ is one of these. The sentiment it 
contains is as pure as the zephyr that blows over 
anemones in the springtime. 

Among books to-day, keeping in mind my thought 
that all life is to be Christian life, no girl will go 
astray who reads ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs .of the Cabbage 
Patch,’’ by Alice Hegan Rice; or. ‘‘ The Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol,’’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin ; or the latter's 
inimitable ‘‘ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm."’ 

A wonderfully winsome book is called ‘‘ The Day 
Before Yesterday,’’ and in it is a winsome girl named 
Rachel, whom no one can fail to like. This book 
has a tonic atmosphere, and will be a treasured pos- 
session, as it belongs to the books that suggest sweet 
thoughts and show the beauty of holiness without a 
particle of preaching. 

You will find Mrs. Charles, the author of the 
‘«Schénberg-Cotta Family,’’ an excellent guide if you 
want to become familiar with the history of the Refor- 
mation and the heroic figures of the great drama 
which freed human thought and conscience, and 
paved the way for the liberty we enjoy. 

‘Winifred Bartram,’’ also by Mrs. Charles, will 
unroll before your eyes a panorama of the struggle 
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for religious liberty in England in the days of Round- 
head and Cavalier. In both these books there are 
heroines whom you will meet with enthusiasm, so real 
are they, and so brave and equal to life’s emergencies. 

Mrs. Amelia E, Barr holds a gifted pen, and has 
few peers in the art of telling a bright story with a 
good moral, the latter interwoven in the narrative, not 
tacked on atthe end. Her ‘‘ Bow of Orange Ribbon,'’ 
and ‘‘ Trinity Bells,’ and ‘* Maid of Maiden Lane,"’ 
have a witchery all their own. 

I have devoted this bit of talk to fiction and 
familiar essays, rather than to books of other charac- 
ter, because every girl I have ever known confesses 
that she is fond of a story, and good stories are full of 
inspiration, and stimulate us to higher living. I 
shall not recommend a dull book to any one, but in 
the future numbers of this little series I shall tell you 
of some thoughtful books on the most wonderful life 
ever lived on earth, the life of our Saviour ; of some 
devotional books that are fitting companions to the 
Bible ; of a very few noble men and women, mostly 
young like yourselves, who have done good work for 
God in this world of his, and of some strong books that 
deepen our faith and fan our piety to a higher flame. 

Keep in mind, dear girls, that a// life worth living 
is Christian life. Monday is not all secular, . nor 
Sunday merely sacred. Both days are the Lord's 
days, and we are to serve the Lord with gladness in 
both. Our Christian life is our whole life, not a mere 
fragment polished and kept under a glass case. If 
you have awakened to a new sense of your obligation 
to render your whole being, soul and body, a daily 
sacrifice to God, which St. Paul calls a ‘reasonable 
service,’’ then you have indeed begun to walk in the 
King’s highway, and your course will be along a road 
flower-strewn with opportunities for doing good. 

Guen Ripce, N. J. 


The books named by Mrs, Sangster can be obtained from 
local booksellers, or may, if preferred, be ordered through 
The Sunday School Times Company : 

“If | Were a Girl Again,"’ $1. ‘‘ Beauty Through Hygiene,"’ 
$1 net. “The Making of a Girl,"’ $1.50. ‘‘Sesame, and 
Lilies,’ trom 35 cents to $2.50. ‘‘ Faith Gartney's Girlhood,"’ 
$1.25. ‘‘Gwen,"’ 75 cents. ‘‘ Kirsteen,’’ 40 cents. ‘‘ Margaret 
Maitland,’* 20 and 25 cents. ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman." 25 
cents to $4. ‘‘ The Wide, Wide World,’’ 50 cents to $2.50. 
** Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,"’ $1. ‘' The Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol,’’ socents. ‘‘ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,"' $1.25. 
‘** The Day Before Yesterday,’’ $1.50. ‘' The Schénberg-Cotta 
Family,"’ 30 cents to $1.50, ‘‘ Winifred Bartram,” $1. ‘The 
Bow of Orange Ribbon," 40 cents to $1.50. ‘Trinity Bells,’ 
$1.50. ‘* Maid of Maiden Lane,"’ $1.50. 
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Seeking the Manger 
By Helen Strong Thompson 


E SAT alone upon the verandah of a pleasant 
Southern home slowly counting and recounting 
a basin of beans. Tall, misshapen, ‘half- 
witted booby,’’ he was called, the butt of the village 
boys, unloved, ill-treated, rebuffed by all, taught by 
none, this thirty-years'-old boy ; yet his one absorbing 
passion was love of a little child. 
A click of the wicket-gate, and a child of five sum- 
mers, with large, solemn dark eyes and sunny hair 
bounded up the steps singing in childish treble, 


** Hark, the herald angels sing.’’ 


The child-man listened eagerly, his face beaming, 
as he fondly stroked the boy's hair. 

‘What's coming, little ‘un ?’’ 

‘‘Jeems, I have something nice to tell you,’* the 
child gravely enunciated. ‘‘This is Christmas Eve. 
You and I must go and find Jesus. He is born to- 
night in a manger. I know the place, because the 
star will show the way, and the shepherds down on 
the plains will leave their sheep and go with us."’ 

‘*Did the angel tell you?’’ asked the man anx- 
iously. 

‘*Yes, when I was sleeping. He often comes to 
tell me things. We must take a present to Jesus. 
Grandpapa gave me a gold piece. I will take that, 
because it must be gold, and mammy will give me 
cinnamon ; and ‘you have myrrh in the garden. 
These will smell sweet when burned for incense. That 
is what the wise men had, and we must have it, too."’ 

‘« Yes, we must do it, too,’’ echoed the child-man. 

‘* Now you must take a nap, Jeems, and so will 1. 
When the stars are shining I will tap on your window, 
and you must come out. Then we will find Jesus.*’ 

‘You reckon we can find the way ?"’ 

‘«The star will show the way,'’ replied the child 
with lustrous eyes. ‘‘It is sure to be there.’’ 

aa * * * * 


In the warm Southern sky the moon had not yet 
risen, but the stars one by one, a countless host, 
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What Live Superintendents Are Doing 








Getting the Teachers’ Co-operation 


Perhaps most superintendents at some time have felt the 
need of a set of suggestions for their teaching force, and to 
such the following from the Center Church School of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, will be of value : 


To Our Teachers 


You will aid your officers and the school by following the 
suggestions outlined below. 

1. Plan to face the desk during the opening and closing serv- 
ices, and see that your scholars do the same. 

2. Mark the class record and collect the offering a/ter the 
opening service and defore the class work. Substitute teach- 


ers wi lease write ‘‘ Sub.’ in the space for the teacher's 
record, ad _ may be obtained at the secretary's desk. 
3. See that the records are entered in the right spaces in the 


class book. 

4 Keep the class marking clear and accurate. Please fol- 
low the marking system suggested on the first page. 

5. Try to keep the class roll and addresses corrected to date. 

6. New scholars will be welcomed at any time. ‘The first 
Sunday the new scholars should be marked as visitors in the 
class book.- Consult with the superintendent before acceptin 
a new scholar into your class. New scholars will be enrolle 
as members of the school on the second Sunday of consecu- 
tive attendance. Please report with the new scholar at the 
secretary's desk after the school has been dismissed, that the 
secretary may obtain the necessary enrolment record and enter 
name with ink in the class book. ¢ 

7. Work the teachers’ meeting. Itis your meeting, planned 
to help you, and through you to strengthen the school work in 
every week for whatever you fee! you need. Try to bring 
something fo the meeting, and you will be sure to get some- 
thi vom the meeting. 

8 When absence from Sunday-school is unavoidable, please 
make an earnest effort to secure your substitute. A message 
from you explaining your necessary absence, sent to your class 
with your substitute, will count for much as an example, be- 
sides proving your unceasing interest in your stholars. You 
are their leader. Lead them. 

g. Any suggestions you may offer about your scholars, your 
class, or your school, will be gladly received by your officers. 

10, These suggestions are intended to supplement the 
‘** Little Things for Teachers,'’ by Marion Lawrance, on the 
last page of the class book. 


OSCAR A. PHELPS, Superintendent. 
THE CENTER CHURCH SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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The Superintendent and the 
Primary Department 


The superintendent and Ais primary department, not the 
superintendent and ‘‘the’’ primary department. That 
little word ** his’ in this sentence denotes possession, and 
possession, in the highest sense of the word, presupposes 
an intimdte acquaintance and knowledge with the thing 
possessed ; and it is this intimate relationship that the 
superintendent should bear to the primary department of 
his school. 

Then may we briefly note under two heads : 

1, The superintendent is on speaking terms with the 
primary teacher. He keeps her informed of all that takes 
place in the school, and sees to it that she is made ac- 
quainted with all that pertains to the general welfare of the 
Sunday-schoul, If he finds an article in a current periodi- 
cal that he thinks will be helpful to the primary teacher, he 
passes it on to her. If the ‘* teacher’s monthly ’’ contains 
a paper bearing on some phase of the primary work, he 
blue-pencils it before giving it to her. By these tokens 
and many more that could be mentioned, the primary 
teacher is made aware of the superintendent’s watchful in- 
terest in all that relates to her work, He knows her and 
the department over which she presides so well that when 
some question arises in the primary school that may affect 
the general policy of the plant, she may come to him in 
the full assurance that the superintendent will advise intel- 
ligently and to the best of his ability. 

While the superintendent recognizes the fact (or should) 
that in the primary room the primary teacher reigns su- 
preme, and ihat when he enters the sacred precincts of the 
primary domain, he should do so in fear and trembling 
(and, if he is a good superintendent, that is the condition in 
which he w7// approach the portals), he should also never 
forget that a more than superficial knowledge of the work 
of the primary teacher ond bes department is essential to 
the intelligent government of his Sunday-school. And 
with this knowledge in hand he may honestly tell the pri- 
mary teacher now and then something of his appreciation 
of the good work that is being done in her department. 
Yes, and he will gratefully receive advice, and listen to 
kindly criticism from the primary teacher. 

Then, too, the superintendent is ever watchful for mate- 
rial that may be turned into the trained primary worker. 
And if some scholar or member in the school gives signs 
that promise such a worker in the primary ranks, he noti- 
fies the primary teacher of his ‘* find,” and another helper 
is added to that great company whose mission it is to shape 
and mold the destiny of more than one man and woman. 
And on that day when a brave man rides out of the West 
and carries away the beloved primary teacher, there is 
some one who will try to fill her place, and mayhap, let 
us say it with all Pw tates fill it better than she; and 
the superintendent, instead of resorting to sackcloth and 


ashes, pursues his honest way, looking his fellow-men in 
the face, feeling secure in the fact that the primary depart- 
ment is still in the hands of a trained primary worker, 
who was ready to step in the breach when the occasion 
demanded. 

2. The superintendent is on speaking terms with the 
primary department. Now it was stated in a preceding 
paragraph how the superintendent should approach the 
primary department, and, if he does not approach in the 
manner suggested, just put it down that it is the way in 
which he will leave. lis visits should not be frequent, 
for of all things the primary department should brook no 
interruption. Little folks are very much like their elders, 
and will twist their heads around to see who comes in the 
door behind them. The superintendent may give an occa- 
sional talk to his primary depertment with much profit to 
himself, and, if he has prepared himself well, the little peo- 

le will receive both pleasure and instruction, Almost any 
intelligent superintendent ought to be able to prepare such 
a little talk with about six weeks’ study on the subject he 
has chosen to present. If may be’a temperance talk, or a 
blackboard talk, or even a review of the lesson, but the 
superintendent should always keep in mind that he is not 
the primary teacher. If he feels incapable of ‘* talking,’’ 
he may at least give the primary department a ‘* good- 
morning.’"” The hearty response may take away his 
breath, but it is worth it. The superintendent can request 
his little people to speak to him when they meet him; 
for if there is a large primary department connected with 
the school, it is not likely that the superintendent will re- 
member the faces he does not see very often, and it is well 
to have the primary scholars understand they are not to 
wait for him to speak first. And if such an invitation is 
given, the superintendent will not have to wait long for 
results, 

It is possible for the superintendent to have the confi- 
dence of his little people, but let it be remembered that 
little folks do not give you their confidence without be- 
lieving in you; and it is the superintendent’s business 
to bring about such a condition of affairs in his Sunday- 
school.—Arthur Robb, Washington, D. C. 





THE PRIZE OFFER 


Sunday-school workers are reminded of the Times’ 
5 bt of Twenty-Five Dollars in Gold for the best article 
escribing how an actuad school prepared for and suc- 
cessfully carried out a Giving Christmas Anniversary. 
The article must not exceed fifteen hundred words in 
length, and must be matled to The Sunday School 
Times not later than January 16,1905. Although but 
one prise will be awarded, the editors will reserve the 
right to retain and pay for other articles or parts of 
articles that are sent in competition, to be used for pub- 
lication in the Times. 











Christmas Surprises 


It was a warm, sultry afternoon early in September, 
when the superintendent of the Third Presbyterian Sun- 
day-school of Wheeling, West Virginia, in a teachers’- 
meeting raised the question as to how the school should 
celebrate Christmas. At the mention of Christmas some 
of the teachers laughed, for it seemed more like the Fourth 
of July, just then, than Christmas. ‘‘ But,’’ said the super- 
intendent, ‘it is not too soon to begin to plan. Besides, I 
have a new plan to present which I want you all to care- 
fully consider. It is this: that we abolish the Christmas 
candy treat, and in its stead let each member of this school 
bring a gift or donation for the poor, the unfortunate, and 
for our institutions of charity.’’ 

Some of the teachers looked serious, and shook their 
heads in doubt. The school numbered five hundred, and 
in the fifty-four years of its history it had never failed to 
treat. After a lively discussion it was decided that the 
superintendent’s new plan should be adopted. Moreover, 
as the county convention was to meet the next week in our 
city, it was decided that a representative from this school 
should present the plan to the convention, and accord- 
ingly the ae resolution was offered: Resolved, That 
it is the sense of this Ohio County Convention that the 
Christmas candy treat should be abolished in our Sabbath- 
schools, and in its stead each school should bring gifts for 
the poor and for our institutions of charity.’’ At first the 
resolution met with serious opposition in the convention 
but finally it was adopted, only two voting against it. 

No sooner was it adopted, than Mr. Shafer, the General 
Secretary of West Virginia, arose and said, ‘‘ Now what 
school represented here to-day will be brave enough to 
take the lead in putting this plan of celebrating Christmas 
into practise, regardless of what other schools may do?’’ 
A representative from the Third Presbyterian School sprang 
to his feet and said, ‘* We will, for last week we decided in 
our teachers’-meeting to do so.’’ 

With the moral influence of the County Association sup- 
porting his plan, our superintendent announced to the 
Sunday-school that there would be no candy treat at our 
Christmas exercises, and then explained how ‘it is more 





blessed to give than to receive.’’ He explained how many 
hearts could be made happy among the poor, the sick, and 
the unfortunate, if we would bring gifts for them. Printed 
lists of articles from which the classes could select what 
they would give were distributed to the classes. 

To the surprise of doubters of the wisdom of the plan, the 
classes eagerly set to work to select what they would give. 


It was decided that no one except the superintendent 


should know what each class should give, until Christmas 
Eve, and that as far as possible it should be an evening of 
surprises. 

On the evening of the entertainment the rostrum was 
piled high with provisions. As each class came forward, 
and the superintendent announced their gifts, they were 
roundly applauded by the audience and other classes. 
One class of boys put on the rostrum a barrel of flour, an- 
other class a barrel of apples. Of canned fruits and vege- 
tables there were one hundred and three cans. ‘There 
were fifty pounds of coffee and forty pounds of rolled oats. 
A class of boys came forward each bringing a live chicken, 
and one of the feathery tribe protested against such pub- 
licity by squawking, to the great amusement of the children. 
More than a barrel of potatoes was deposited at the door, 
in addition to some cash. After the classes had brought 
their gifts, the treasurer of the Sunday-school came for- 
ward, and, calling the treasurer of the church to the ros- 
trum, presented him with a check for twenty-five dollars, 
to help pay the debt on our new church. ‘‘See,’’ said the 
superintendent, ‘‘this is a part of what we saved by dis- 
carding the candy treat.’’ 

The children went home that night with happy hearts 
and bright faces. Were they disappointed at the absence 
of the candy treat? Why, they never thought of candy 
treat. ‘Their minds were absorbed in bringing Christmas 
joy to others less fortunate than themselves. After the ros- 
trum had been piled high with provisions, Superintendent 
Fulton said, ‘‘ Now all who like this way of celebrating 
Christmas better than getting candy raise your hands.’’ 
Every hand went up. 

The next Sunday a-report was made to the school by 
the committee, and some letters of thanksgiving read. 
Among others was one from a blind girl. She said, 
‘*You have made this the lightest Christmas of my life. 
May the Lord bless you and reward you accordingly.’’ 

The plan was so satisfactory that some of the classes are 
even now talking about what they will give next year. 

What have we gained by our new way of celebrating 
Christmas? In the first place, we have gained financially. 
It usually costs us sixty dollars to give our Christmas candy 
treat, and sometimes puts us in debt. Sixty dollars has 
been saved, and will be used for missions. In addition to 
this, twenty-five dollars was given toward our church debt. 
The poor and unfortunate have been helped to the amount 
of $77.90. Sad hearts have been made happy. But the 
greatest gain is that five hundred Sunday-schvol scholars 
have been taught that ‘it is more blessed to give than to 
receive,’’ and that this is the best way of celebrating God’s 
gift to a lost world.— Zhe Rev. R. R. Bigger, Wheeling, 
W. Va. 
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American Sunday-School Enterprise 


A piece of typical American enterprise was the Rally 
Day campaign in the First Baptist Church of Syracuse, 
New York, this year. Superintendent J. A. Blant wrote 
to President Roosevelt for a sentiment for Rally Day, and in 
reply he sent his photograph with this autograph message : 
‘Be ye therefore doers of the Word, and not hearers 
only.’ With good wishes to the First Baptist Bible School, 
from Theodore Roosevelt.’’ The hundreds of attendants 
on Rally Day had the pleasure of seeing the photograph 
and message thrown on a screen by means of a stereopti- 
con. This was not all. Nearly seven hundred persons 
attended the rally and heard prize essays read. Charles 
Wells Wood secured a fine Bible for the best paper on 
‘** The Ideal Sunday-school,’’ which was open to teachers 
and adults, and Miss Theresa Kinney was given the prize 
open to the primary and intermediate department workers. 

er subject was ‘‘ The Ideal Scholar.’’ They were good 
specimens of such work. This is one of the most pro- 
gressive schools in New York state, the home of the Baraca 
Class movement. Teacher-training is an important work 
in this church, its formal class having completed the four- 
year course, 
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Keeping Track of the Deserter 


A pupil lost to one school because his family has re- 
moved to another locality should become a member of the 
school nearest to his new home, and not be lost to the 
Sunday-school in general. It is very desirable that there 
should be establishod a system of discharge cards similar to 
those used in the public schools to serve as certificates of 
membership and ‘etters of introduction. A failure to pre- 
sent the card, on account either of indifference or inten- 
tion, should be guarded against by a notice of the intended 
transfer sent to the prospective school. Some one should 
look up the deserter, find out the cause of his non-appear- 
ance, assure him that he is expected, and make him feel 
that he is wanted.—Z. C. Coleman, Lowell, Mass. 
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The Training of the Teacher 


By Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh 


IV. Some Facts Concerning Memory 


HAVE hinted that the mind has power 

to enrich the facts of knowledge which 

it holds in consciousness. Let us not 

forget this statement while we consider 

an intermediate step in the development 

of knowledge in the soul. The report 
which the mind makes of the thing it perceives is called 
a percept. This percept is the mental result of a clear 
perception. It is by some writers called an idea, by 
which they mean that the mind has some sort of a 
picture of the thing that exists outside the mind. We 
speak of a real cat and of our idea of cat ; of cow and 
of our idea of cow ; of things generally and of our 
ideas of these things. These ideas, then, are mental 
images of things. Just what they are like is not 
quite clear. But this is clear: By their frequent re- 
appearance in consciousness we come to know them 
as the sign or image of the thing itself. Given the 
idea, the appropriate object is at once called by 
the idea into consideration. We do not often get the 
wrong idea for a thing. The mind is an accurate re- 
porter. It seldom fails to make true connection be- 
tween a given object and its appropriate idea. We 
may depend upon the integrity of its processes and 
the correctness of its results. 

But these ideas are not always in the focus of con- 
sciousness, not always the. things of attention, not 
always the objects of interest. These ideas seem to 
be fleeting. They elude consciousness, and others 
take their place. They do this in spite of volition 
and of interest. Where do they go? Can they be 
recalled? They perhaps do not pass wholly out of 
consciousness, but they are no longer the things of 
attention. But they may be recalled and again be made 
the things of aftention. Zhe power by which the soul 
retains and recalls its past experiences and makes 
them again the things of attention is memory. 

So important was-memory held to be among the 
ancient Greeks, that they not only deified her as 
Mnemosyne, daughter of Uranus, but they made her 
the mother of the sacred muses. These nine muses 
were the guardian divinities whose function it was to 
preside over the nine important branches of knowl- 
edge. They lived on Mount Helicon, and Gray thus 
refers to their influence : 7 os 


‘* From Helicon’s harmonious springs 
A thousand rills their mazy progress take.’’ 


Thus in the Greek mind all knowledge was sup- 
posed to flow from this great fountain of memory. 
In all ages memory has been regarded as of tran- 
scendent value. We have often burdened it unduly, 
and made it blindly bear burdens of ideas which it 
should not bear ; and we have regarded it not infre- 
quently as the final resting-place of ideas ; and, al- 
though in a. vague way we know what the abuse of 
memory is, yet we go merrily on unloading upon.it 
endless series of facts, and complacently assuming 
that when a fact is once in memory it is known. 

I wish the teacher at this point to pause for a mo- 
ment and consider the miracle of memory. Things 
learned in years agone are by it held in the everlast- 
ing present. What we once learned we always may 
know. What we now teach to our pupils they may 
retain and recall as long as their spirits are body- 
encased, and it is my conviction that they are recalled 
when, free from the body, the spirit mounts to eter- 
nity. This is God’s method of dignifying the work 
of the teacher. God has so planned that what we 
plant in a human soul may bloom perennially. We 
have no right to plant carelessly, since we have no 
power to reset our plantings. If what we place by 
wise teaching in the soul of a child were to fade and 
die in a fortnight, how very hopeless and useless 
would our teaching be! Thank God that you teach 
for time and for eternity. Get up on the heights. 
See the splendid prospect God sets for those that 
teach in his name ! 

Let us consider the significance of this power by 
which we retain and recall knowledge. We are at 
once face to face with a well-known fact, namely, that 
much of all we teach to a child seems to be speedily 
forgotten. One teacher in despair declared that her 
pupils seemed to have traded their memories for what 
she called «‘ forgetters.'’ It is undoubtedly true that 
many things once in consciousness seem to have 
passed, and passed forever, into regions beyond re- 








Editorial Announcement 


The course as it will be given in these columns is 
complete in itself. For those who desire to go still 
further in their study of teaching, however, a Corre- 
spondence Course, conducted by Professor Brum- 
baugh, is offered upon the payment of a fee of one 
dollar, to be made to The Sunday School Times Co. 

The features of the Correspondence Course are two: 
(a) leaflets outlining further study and recommend- 
ing the optional use of certain text-books will be 
mailed regularly to the enrolled members; (b) every 
member has the privilege of consulting Professor 
Brumbaugh by mail, asking him questions that arise 
in study, or getting his advice on actual problems of 
teaching work as they are met in the class. Some of 
these questions, with Professor Brumbaugh’s an- 
swers, will be published in a Teacher-Training Ques- 
tion Column in The Sunday School Times. 

Leaders of teacher-training classes are especially 
recommended to avail themselves of the benefits of 
the Correspondence Course and privileges, whether 
the members of their classes do so or not. 

All communications and inquiries, names for enrol- 
ment, remittances; etc., should be addressed to 
‘“*The Brumbaugh Teacher-Training Course,’ The 
Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. As Professor Brumbaugh is now a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of this paper, he will receive 
his mail at this office. 














call. Herein lies one explanation of the great waste in 
education. Notice that I use the word ‘‘seem’’ to 
describe what happens. It is perhaps true that they 
do not pass beyond recall, but we have lost them 
because of one of two things: either we have not en- 
deavored to recall them, or we have lost the string of 
association by which we might readily have drawn 
them again into consciousness as objects of attention. 
Both of these causes operate to lessen the value of 
teaching. 

Every time an element of knowledge is recalled 
and made an object of attention there is established an 
increasing tendency to make easy its recall. The reverse 
is also true. Allow an element of knowledge to lie un- 
noted in the dim recesses of the mind, and there 
comes a time when the power of recall seems to have 
been lost. Hence the great importance of frequent 
recalls of knowledge to the center of consciousness, 
If this is done with the wise variety in method that a 
good teacher knows how to use the result is most im- 
portant. If, however, it becomes the monotonous 
iteration of the same things in the same way interest 
is destroyed and the teaching process is useless. 

The little girl, daily required to hear the twenty- 
third Psalm, finally said, ‘‘ Mamma, let’s not read 
about ‘The Lord is my shepherd’ to-day, I am tired 
of that."" The same truth holds concerning the les- 
son plan. If the teacher repeats with endless monot- 
ony one order of exercises from Sunday to Sunday she 
will find at last that it is increasingly difficult to se- 
cure attention. Frequent amd varied reviews of 
truth, if wisely conducted, are not distasteful to the 
pupil. But frequent and monotonous reviews, as 
Shakespeare says, ‘‘clog the hungry edge of appe- 
tite."". We all know how apprehensively we approach 
the quarterly review. We are practically defeated by 
our own state of mind when we enter upon the exer- 
cise, and yet the review is a valuable, and may be 
made a delightfully interesting, part of our teaching. 

The longer we delay the recall of an image or mem- 
ory product the more difficult it is to recall it. For 
this reason it is always wise to secure a recall of the 
mental image as early as possible. It is not the 
mere number of repetitions which determines the 
final worth of an impression, but the frequency of the 
repetitions. When a stone is dropped into a pond of 
water the waves at once begin to move outward from 
the center of disturbance. The farther they move 
the less distinct they become, until finally they are 
practically beyond the range of visual recall We 
Say we can no longer see them. This figures in a 
way the career of impressions in the mind. The 
longer they are left unnoted the more. difficult is the 


power of recall. Finally we say they are beyond re- 
call. The thing to note is that while -they are rela- 
tively active in consciousness they should be recalled 
again and again until the mind becomes facile in the 
power of recall. 

Every time a former impression, or mental image, 
is recalled, it is brought into some new relation to 
other images, Even as simple an image as that of 
dog is made richer by recall. This enrichment is se- 
cured not only by increased vividness, but also by 
increased association with other images in the mind. 
Every time. I recall the figure of Jesus standing at 
dawn by the mist-mantled shore of Galilee, the light 
striking across the hill-top, the small fire glowing in 
the twilight, and illuminating the face of the Master, 
—that splendid scene of a great life-light on a back- 
ground of night and darkness, —I can increasingly com- 
prehend his invitation to the night-toilers : +*Come 
and break your fast.'’ I have pondered this scene until 
it is so vivid that I almost discern the awe, the sacred 
hush that overcame the disciples; and the glow of 
the fire seems to me to illuminate a face that shines 
upon my soul all through the day, all through the 
night. I bless God for that picture of hope, of help, 
of Him. 


ee 
QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDENT 


For testing one's grasp of the subject, and 
for discussion in teacher - training classes 


Note that the percept is also called an idea or an 
image. Do you see why this is necessary ? 

Can you distinguish clearly the vea/ cat, the pic- 
ture cat, the idea or image cat, and the word cat? 
In what order should these be presented to the mind 
of the pupil ? 

If we reverse the true order, what is likely to result ? 

Name any instance known to you in which the idea 
recalled did not agree with the thing it represented. 
What explanation can you offer of this confused re- 
sult ? 

A child that had never before seen a fern called it 
‘‘a pot of green feathers.’’ Do you see why? 

If you have not thought of your primer for many 
days, where was the knowledge of the primer since 
last you thought of it until now? Could you have 
recalled it at any moment of this intervening time ? 

Do we ever really forget ? 

Do we know a fact when we can repeat it from 
memory ? 

Consider the permanency of knowledge once set in 
the human soul 

How do you proceed to make easy the power of the 
child to recall what you have once taught ? 

What is the secret of interest in review work ? 
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A Common Mistake about Teaching 


One of the commonest mistakes of a Sunday-school 
teacher is in supposing that telling a thing to a scholar 
is teaching that thing tothe scholar. Telling a thing 
may be a part of the process of teaching ; and again 
it may not be ; but telling, in and of itself, never is 
teaching—it cannot be. Until a teacher realizes this 
truth, he is not prepared to be a teacher ; therefore 
I would like to tell this truth to all teachers and to all 
who want to be teachers, although I am very well 
aware that merely telling it in this way will not teach 
it to anybody... . 

No person learns at once everything that is told to 
him ; and no person is taught until he learns ; nor 
more than he learns. . . . Teaching would be a very 
simple matter, if telling were teaching ; but no one 
thinks of counting the two processes identical—except 
in the sphere of purely religious truth ; as in the church 
and Sunday-school. 

Who would think of teaching an apprentice to shoe 
a horse, or to set type, or to make a watch, by simply 
telling him how? Who would expect artists, or 
authors, or soldiers, to be taught in their profession 
by the mere telling of their duties? If men and 
women knew all the valuable truths which have been 
told them, from the lecture platform, in social con- 
verse, and by direct personal instruction, how wise the 
world would be !—From ‘' Teaching and Teachers,"’ 
by H. Clay Trumbull. 





































































































































The: Life Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 
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By Philip E. Howard 








VI. Early Addresses, ‘* Lux Mundi,’’ and 
**The Extinguisher "’ 
O Henry Clay Trumbull the gift of expres- 
sion was vouchsafed in many forms. His 
brilliant eyes looked straight through you 


when intent and piercing; they were 

irresistible in their merry twinkle when 

the nimble wit behind them flashed 
out from the windows through which it was not hard 
to discern the soul within. When opened wide in 
surprise or astonishment, or in the heat of argument, 
they seemed to be the only feature of his expressive 
countenance, All other features were forgotten by 
the observer. Even as a boy Henry spoke with 
hands,-—nervous, sinewy, strong hands ; eyes,—keen 
or lambent, now merry, now dark with anger; and 
lips that seemed no barrier to the rapid utterance of 
his crowding thoughts. 

Of course such a nature would express itself. It 
could not be self-contained, The boyish pranks, the 
love of companionship, adventure, social exhilaration ; 
the ready flow of anecdote, and the trip-hammer strokes 
of sudden epigram which characterized his conversa- 
tion in adolescence, and in all his later life, were the 
abounding evidences of an overflowing soul. 

Dr. Trumbull used to tell, with a twinkle in his 
keen blue eyes, of the naming of the Stonington 
streets, when, nearly fifty years ago, they got the names 
that have clung to them. Their naming was one of 
the pranks of the boys, who, even in fun, were work- 
ing with no little imagination, and to a good purpose, 
The boys had a reason for each name they gave. 
Broad street was wider than the others; Pearl street 
was so called because of a girls’ school on that street ; 
Grand was the finest street in those days ; Union is a 
short street connecting Main and Water streets. 
‘*Harmony,'’ wrote Dr. Trumbull, in a letter to Miss 
Grace D, Wheeler, ‘‘had reference to a family that 
lived on it. The father, when excited by liquor, was 
very ill-natured, and my uncle, John F. Trumbull, 
told often of seeing the old man in a village store un- 
til late in the evening, when he would say, ‘ Well, it 
is time I returned to my cottage of peace and content- 
ment.’ An hour later you could go by that house 
and hear the wife screaming, while the husband drag- 
ged her around by the hair of the head ; hence the 
name,"’ 1. 

ae 

One would naturally expect to find evidences 
of Henry's desire for word-expression in the local 
prints and speech-making of the day. In such pro- 
ductions one would not look for the restrained \tter- 
ances of maturity and cultivation, but rather for the 
efflorescence of a garden run wild in its riot of new life. 
His first speech was delivered on behalf of a volun- 
teer fire company in Stonington, in accepting a gift of 
apparatus. And in another saving work which was 
then coming into increased prominence and recogni- 
tion, young Trumbull was found working and speak- 
ing with all the energy and zeal that always mastered 
him whenever he united himself with any good cause. 
For he had aligned himself with the temperance work 
of the day, and there is, in his fine and patient and 
beautifully clear handwriting, a record of one of his 
temperance addresses delivered before the Mechanics’ 
‘and Workingmen’s Association of his native town, on 
February 4, 1850. His beginning is characteristic : 

‘Temperance! Surely ‘twould seem useless to 
employ the time of this meeting in discoursing upon 
this well-drilled topic. Truly it is a singular subject 
on which to speak in this enlightened age. Striving 
to convince an intelligent audience that total -absti- 
nence trom all intoxicating beverages is preferable to 
delirium tremens and the drunkard’ s death, is astrange 
employment. What would be thought of one who 
should give notice of a lecture on the advantages of 
air in sustaining life and health, or of the benefits of 
sun and rain to vegetation ?"’ 

But he goes on to recognize the need of such ad- 
dresses, and he proceeds to picture the contrast 
between the two extremes of temperance and intem- 
perance devoteeism. 

‘‘An ultra fanatical temperance man devotes his 
whole energies to the cause to which he is pledged. 
He uses every means in his power to secure the refor- 


1 Miss Wheeler’s “ Old Homes in Stonington.” 






mation of inebriates. He endeavors to restore the 
degraded drunkard to his proper position among his 
fellow men. He strives to arrest the descent of those 
rapidly going down to a hopeless grave. He warns 
the moderate drinker of his imminent danger and 
urges him to beware lest he follow in the footsteps of 
thousands who have become intemperate by degrees.’’ 

And after a few other outline hints he sketches the 
contrasting picture. 

‘* But, I ask, is there no ultraism on the other side? 
Behold men, from respectable positions in society, by 
intemperance and that alone, brought to a level 
with the brute... who will envy the last hours of 
the inebriate? Watch him as his end draws nigh ! 

. Ragged, filthy, loathsome object, —now striving 
to hide his head in the dust to escape from the dread 
demons of his own creation ; then springing wildly to 
his feet, loudly calling with horrid imprecations for 
aid in dispeHing the fearful phantoms. At one 
moment giving battle to his imaginary opponents ; the 
next, sinking trembling and exhausted to the earth. 
Again, wildly tossing his arms to and fro, shrieking 
vainly for aid in the notes of despair, until worn out 
with his fruitless endeavors to rid himself of torment, 
with an oath upon his lips, his sou) passes from its 
mortal tenement, whither, we may not follow !"’ 

There is a singular disparity between the impas- 
sioned words and their exquisitely clear and deliberate 
delineation in Mr. Trumbull's handwriting. And 
while his rhetoric became more compact, and slipped 
its burden of superlatives, as time and culture and a 
maturer intensity did their work in him, it needs no 
look between the lines to see the flashing eyes, the 
lithe body, the freely gesticulating, nervous hands, and 
the magnetic personality of the young prophet of re- 
form as he poured out his abundant argument. 

# 

But speech-making was by no means the only sig- 
nificant foreshadowing of Henry Trumbull’s life- 
work. He was the leader among a little group of 
bright-minded young people who kept the borough 
from rust. Whimsical wit, from a perennial spring, 
bantering interludes in even the most casual conver- 
sations, the saving grace of seeing the funny side, and 
the determination to use whatever gifts one may have, 
are never lacking in the normal New England charac- 
ter. These Stonington young people were true to 
the blood. It was not enough that they should have 
their parties, their speech-making and lecture courses, 
their church socials and fairs, and the fanfare of poli- 
tical campaign excitement. They must use their 
latent talents. They must edit a paper. 

On October 29, 1849, the nineteen-year-old editor, 
Henry Trumbull, and three other aspiring litterateurs, 
brought out the first number of a four column, four- 
paged literary periodical, with the modest title of 
‘Lux Mundi,"’ giving as their motto ‘‘ The angle of 
Reflection is equal the angle of Incidents.’’ That 
issue contained a prospectus, two poems occupying 
together more than three full columns, two long edi- 
torials, a story, ‘‘I'd be a Fairy,’’ and miscellaneous 
paragraphs, with various ravings by the Maniac who 
had been ‘‘secured’’ by the editor to furnish shrewd 
remarks and reflections. 

‘Our paper will be called,’’ says the prospectus, 
‘*‘LUX MUNDI, and will be issued on Monday, as 
often as the disposition of our readers may demand, 
or our own circumstances permit... . Will you not 
then lend us your aid. We come not as craven sup- 
pliants for money or patronage—but to sustain the 
position we wish it will be necessary that you add a 
warm and energetic support. Without this to grease 
the machinery of existence what were life tous. Like 
the thievish boy suspended by his trousers from the 
pike of a garden fence, we should present the splendid 
but evanescent spectacle of genius struggling against 
insurmountable obstacles."’ 

‘* Too long,’’ wrote Mr. Trumbull in his first edi- 
torial, ‘‘ have the bright literary flowers of Stonington 
wasted 

** Their fragrance on the desert air.’’ 


Too long has modest worth and retiring genius been 
concealed from the outer world, and the many brilliant 
effusions of our Stonington A¢erati been left unnoticed 
and unappraised because unseen."’ 

This sad state of public ignorance was not to remain 
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unchanged, ‘Indeed, so brilliantly did the light shine 
that it apparently awakened the green-eyed demon of 
envy in the breasts of other Stonington persons of 
talent, and on November 10 appeared an opposition 
paper, ‘‘ The Extinguisher,’ with its apt motto, ‘‘ Out, 
out, brief candle !"' 

The Extinguisher was crushingly critical of Lux 
Mundi and its several makers. They were flayed 
one by one. Their productions were torn to shreds. 
The rival sheets were the talk of the village. Then 
came, on November 27, an Extinguisher ‘‘ extra,’ in 
which these enlightening words appeared : 

‘*A few weeks since, four young persons,! viz., 
Miss M. H. T., Miss B. S. W., Mr. E. D. S., and 
Mr. H. C, T., prompted by no sinister motives, with 
no desire to ‘lord’ it over others, thinking them- 
selves no better or more intelligent than those around 
them, but solely for their own amusement, issued the 
first number of ‘Lux Mundi.’ We hoped that our 
efforts would at least amuse the readers; we little 
thought that ’twould displease any ; but no sooner 
was the paper seen than cavillers were found in abun- 
dance. Our paper was not only denounced as a ‘soft, 
mooney affair,’ but the editors were accused of arro- 
gance and assumption: in thus daring to start a literary 
paper. It was soon proposed to start an opposition 
paper, to be called ‘The Illuminator,’ with the sole 
object of ‘running down’ ‘Lux Mundi.’ But our 
paper was not to be ‘extinguished’ thus; on the very 
day that we learned their intentions we ordered hand- 
bills announcing the forthcoming of ‘The Extin- 
guisher.’ We then appointed a young gentleman 
(whose modesty prevents his name being given to the 
public) sole editor, with full editorial powers and 
privileges, while we agreed to assist him by our con- 
tributions ; thus it will be seen that (as we have often 
said) the editors of the two papers were not the same, 
nor, indeed, was either of the editors of ‘ Lux Mundi’ 
an editor of ‘The Extinguisher.’ 

‘« We were thankful to a few, who, in the exuberance 
of their love for us, denounced ‘ The Extinguisher’ as a 
low filthy sheet, unworthy of notice, without a single 
redeeming point, and evidently written by ignorami. 
Persons in the village near us remarked, ‘That's just 
like Stonington Pn¢,—the folks there are always fight- 
ing ; no one can ever start anything there, not even a 
literary paper, without being opposed and ridiculed.’ 
One lady remarked that ‘H. C. T. did look crest- 
fallen when he came into church on the morning after 
‘*The Extinguisher’? came out!’ Others asked if 
we would not admit that talent was displayed in some 
of the articles (this, of course, we were ready to do). 
‘You did not expect so much from that set,’ says an- 
other. ‘No, we did not!’”’ 

rd 

Lux Mundi ceased, on December 31, with its fourth 
shining, and Henry Trumbull wrote its leading edi- 
torial, ‘‘ Last Speech and Dying Confession.’’ ‘* Alex- 
ander the Great, ‘tis said, wept when he found there 
were no more worlds to conquer, that his work was 
accomplished, that there were bounds to his power, 
and that he must rest content as master of a single 
world. With feelings like those that actuated the 
Macedonian, the editors of Lux Mundi now present 
themselves before the public but to bid farewell." 

And in the same issue the paper bids farewell to its 
editors in an editorial written by Mary Trumbul in 
prophetic vein, thus apostrophizing Henry : 

‘¢And to you H. also many wishes with our farewell 
. .. Amerry, merry life to you! We shall hear of you 
doubtless in the future as a school-master exchanging 
the seal rings and the Genin hat for the fur cap and 
the brown quaker coat of a pedagogue, in some little 
district school-house in the back woods. Or perhaps 
as an editor of a country paper. If the latter, apply 
always to us, and we will furnish you with news from 
the latest steamer, and like items at least six weeks 
before you could procure them in any other way. 
For you also a kind farewell !"’ *® 

The journalistic tendency was in the blood of the 
young Trumbulls. Their grandfather and his son 
Samuel were of that craft by reason of their opportun- 
ities in Norwich and in Stonington. Lux Mundi 
was singularly prophetic. It was far more so than 
a prophecy concerning Henry which, with its cir- 
cumstances, is described by one who saw and heard 
as an opportune witness : ® 

‘*On one occasion, walking down Main Street I 
observed a group just around the corner in front of 
1 These were: M H. Trumbull, later Mrs. William C. Prime ; 
Bessie S. Williams ; mund D. Stanton, and Henry Clay Trumbull. 
2To Mrs. Bessie Williams Sherman, one of the “ Lux Mundi” 

editors, and to Miss Fanny Chesebrough, I am indebted for the first 
knowledge | had of the two papers. To Mr. A. C. Bates, librarian 
of the Connecticut Historica iety, and to Mr, Frank B. Gay, 
librarian of the Watkinson Library in Hartford, I am indebted for the 


privilege of examining a set of these issues.—P. E. H. 
* Miss Fanny Chesebrough. 
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. Geo E. Palmer's office. A chair had been 
brought wat from the office, in which was seated Henry 
Trumbull, then a youth of nineteen, while a phrenolo- 
gist was passing his hands over his head, observing 
the development of the various.‘ bumps’ (that. was 
what the unlettered styled them), and descanting upon 
the qualities and endowments of his subject. I must 
have arrived near the close ; 1 remember only this, — 
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the final summing up, —that the young man would do 
a great deal of talking of what he was to do, but it 
would be mere talk, —he would accomplish little in life. 
I shall never forget the look that flashed over Henry's 
face,. as, with a funny little laugh, he darted from 
under the phrenologist’s hands and disappeared round 
the corner."’ 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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What Shall a Young Girl Read? 


By Margaret 


E. Sangster 


Recently the following letter came to the Editor of The Sunday School Times: ‘‘ Would you be so kind as 

to give me the title of a book that you consider most helpful to a young girl just beginning the Christian 

life.’ He has asked one whose writings have guided and inspired thousands of young girls, to write an 

answer that shall go farther than the naming of a single book. This article is the first of several to follow 
from Mrs. Sangster’s pen. 


HE is a young girl. It does not matter 
very much where she lives. Perhaps 
it is in a country home, very quiet 
in these wintry days, under the shoulder 
of a great mountain, or on the shore 
where the surf breaks in foam as white 
A as the driven snow. Perhaps it is 
in the city, with the hurrying life 
of thousands all about her. The environment is 
not the important feature. She herself is the impor- 
tant feature, for her personality will count in strength 
and influence ever increasing in the years to come. 

She is a young girl, and she has reached a certain 
turning-point in her experience. She has decided, 
definitely and positively, to begin the Christian life. 
And she asks counsel about the books she shall read, 

‘feeling that books, next to the living voice, are help- 
ful, if well chosen and full of reality, in coloring the 
thought, controlling the emotions, and guiding the 
conduct of every day. Indeed, a book is a friend and 
companion in so vital a sense that it often does more 
for us than our teachers do,—more than our comrades 
on the road can do. It slips softly into our silent 
hours, and leaves with us a spiritual uplift that fills 
our minds with the perfume of heaven. 

I shall try;.in writing about books, to have more 
than one girl in mind, only remembering that the girl 
I am thinking about is still young, with life’s morn- 
‘ing all about her. But the girl hardly out of child- 
hood and the girl in college are on a somewhat differ- 
ent plane, and there are books that are meant for the 
first that are not quite what the second needs. If the 
capacity to enjoy has been broadened by study or en- 
larged by culture, the young girl will ask fof more 
advanced books than if she is as yet accepting without 
a question whatever is offered her. There are girls 
whose demand of a book is only that it shall please 
them. There are others who are willing to listen to 
a book when it demands close attention, and yields its 
treasures to none who will not dig below the surface. 

May I say something else just here? Do not let us 
draw a deep dividing line between our Christian life 
and our world life. Our dear Saviour, in praying for 
his disciples, said, ‘‘I1 pray not that thou shouldest 
take them from the world, but that thou shouldest 
keep them from the evil.’ We are in the world, and 
as Christians should engage in whatever our homes 
and our business and our associations may make need- 
ful, being as* fully Christians in our work and amuse- 
ments and friendships as in our prayer and praise. 

A very good book for a girl to read is «‘ If I Were 
a Girl Again,’’ by Lucy Elliot Keeler. This is a rarely 
charming book, and the chapters treat of topics that 
interest real girls. There is a talk, for instance, on 

‘«The Grace of Explanation,’’ that I would like to 
send to a dozen girls I know, being sure that it says 
the very thing they need to hear ; and there is one on 
‘*The Value of Money’’ that is admirably practical 
and candid ; and another called ‘‘A Beauty Prescrip- 
tion,”’ that no girl can read without appreciation. 
Miss Keeler’s book contains forty-one pithy talks, 
right to the point, and peculiarly adapted to girls be- 
tween sixteen and twenty. The publishers have given 
the book a very attractive dress. 

Because in beginning the Christian life it is very 
essential to guard against morbidness, and because 
the soul will be happier and stronger if it is housed 
in a strong and wholesome body, I want every girl in 
this land to own a little book by Dr. Emma E. 
Walker, who has written about ‘‘ common-sense ways 

of health for girls."’ The title is ‘*‘ Beauty Through 
Hygiene.’" I know that I am well within bounds 
when I say that many girls mistake the depression 
that comes from poor circulation and imperfect food 





assimilation for conviction of sin. On my table to- 
day there are letters from girls who are groping in the 
dark, and thinking the Lord has cast them off, when 
the trouble is that they are unbalanced through ill- 
ness, and need to be braced up physically. Our 
Lord never casts off any one who comes to him. It 
is his will that we live in the sunshine, but sometimes 
we bar the doors and close the shutters, and hide our- 
selves in the cellar. There are dear children of God 
who are invalids, and to them he gives peace and com- 
fort, but all things considered, he expects us tobe well, 
and I say to every girl and woman, ‘‘ Regard health 
and beauty as your duty as well as your privilege.’’ 

Another good book is ‘‘ The Making of a Girl,"’ 
by Eva Lovett Carson. This is for girls a little 
younger than those to whom the books already men- 
tioned will. appeal. Its publishers have issued a 
new edition. of ‘Stepping Heavenward,’’ by Eliza- 
beth Prentiss. Although your mothers read thjs book 
when they were girls, it has not lost its timeliness, 
and it has a message fur girlhood now, telling, as it 
does, with great plainness, what we must do to be 
saved from sin, and to start on that upward way that 
leads us home at last. 

I would have. my girl friends read ‘Sesame and 
Lilies,’ by John Ruskin, a copy of which may be 
found in any book-store, and in which the great 
author anticipated very much what the girls who are 
doing Settlement Work are to-day finding out for 
themselves. Mr. Ruskin will tell you to learn the 
economy of the kitchen, how to make as much of 
everything as possible, and how to make little things 
nice. ‘‘If,"’ he says, ‘‘in a poor man’s home, you 
manage to get a clean table-cloth, bright plates on it, 
and a good dish in the middle, of your own cooking, 
you may ask leave to say a short grace."’ 

‘‘Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,’’ by Mrs. A. D.. T. 
Whitney, is almost a classic, with its bright, pithy sum- 
maries of religion for every-day life. And almost like 
a Christmas card is a thin and beautifully decorated 
little volume called ‘*Gwen,’’ by Ralph Connor. 

Mrs, Oliphant is a little out of fashion, but if girls 
wish to see ideal pictures of exquisite young woman- 
hood, of good daughters, sisters, and friends, I advise 
them to read ‘‘Lady Jane’’ and ‘‘Kirsteen’’ and 
‘Margaret Maitland.’’ They are good books for 
all-round girls. So, too, is ‘‘John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,’’ by Dinah Mulock, a book I am reluctant to 
omit when I am telling girls what to choose. Some 
books never wear out. Miss Warner's ‘‘ The Wide, 
Wide World,’’ is one of these. The sentiment it 
contains is as pure as the zephyr that blows over 
anemones in the springtime. , 

Among books to-day, keeping in mind my thought 
that all life is to be Christian life, no girl will go 
astray who reads ‘‘Mrs, Wiggs .of the Cabbage 
Patch,’’ by Alice Hegan Rice; or. ‘‘ The Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol,’’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin ; or the latter's 
inimitable ‘‘ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm."’ 

A wonderfully winsome book is called ‘‘ The Day 
Before Yesterday,’’ and in it is a winsome girl named 
Rachel, whom no one can fail to like. This book 
has a tonic atmosphere, and will be a treasured pos- 
session, as it belongs to the books that suggest sweet 
thoughts and show the beauty of holiness without a 
particle of preaching. 

You will find Mrs. Charles, the author of the 
‘«Schénberg-Cotta Family,’’ an excellent guide if you 
want to become familiar with the history of the Refor. 
mation and the heroic figures of the great drama 
which freed human thought and conscience, and 
paved the way for the liberty we enjoy. 

‘Winifred Bartram,’’ also by Mrs. Charles, will 
unroll before your eyes a panorama of the struggle 
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for religious liberty in England in the days of Round- 
head and Cavalier. In both these books there are 
heroines whom you will meet with enthusiasm, so real 
are they, and so brave and equal to life’s emergencies. 

Mrs. Amelia E, Barr holds a gifted pen, and has 
few peers in the art of telling a bright story with a 
good moral, the latter interwoven in the narrative, not 
tacked on at the end. Her ‘‘ Bow of Orange Ribbon,"’ 
and ‘‘ Trinity Bells,’’ and ‘* Maid of Maiden Lane,'’ 
have a witchery all their own. 

I have devoted this bit of talk to fiction and 
familiar essays, rather than to books of other charac- 
ter, because every girl I have ever known confesses 
that she is fond of a story, and good stories are full of 
inspiration, and stimulate us to higher living. I 
shall not recommend a dull book to any one, but in 
the future numbers of this little series I shall tell you 
of some thoughtful books on the most wonderful life 
ever lived on earth, the life of our Saviour ; of some 
devotional books that are fitting companions to the 
Bible ; of a very few noble men and women, mostly 
young like yourselves, who have done good work for 
God in this world of his, and of some strong books that 
deepen our faith and fan our piety to a higher flame. 

Keep in mind, dear girls, that a// life worth living 
is Christian life. Monday is not all secular, . nor 
Sunday merely sacred. Both days are the Lord's 
days, and we are to serve the Lord with gladness in 
both. Our Christian life is our whole life, not a mere 
fragment polished and kept under a glass case. If 
you have awakened to a new sense of your obligation 
to render your whole being, soul and body, a daily 
sacrifice to God, which St. Paul calls a ‘‘reasonable 
service,’’ then you have indeed begun to walk in the 
King's highway, and your course will be along a road 
flower-strewn with opportunities for doing good. 

Guen Ripcz, N. J. 


The books named by Mrs, Sangster can be obtained from 
local booksellers, or may, if preferred, be ordered through 
The Sunday School Times Company : 

‘If | Were a Girl Again,’ $1. ‘‘ Beauty Through Hygiene,"’ 


$r net. “The Making of a Girl,"’ $1.50. ‘‘Sesame, and 
Lilies,’’ trom 35 cents to $2.50. ‘‘ Faith Gartney's Girlhood,"’ 
$1.25. ‘‘Gwen,"’ 75 cents. ‘‘ Kirsteen,"’ go cents. ‘‘ Margaret 
Maitland,"’ 20 and 25 cents. ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman." 25 


cents to $4. ‘‘ The Wide, Wide World,"’ 50 cents to $2.50. 
“‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,"’ $1. ‘‘ The Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol,’’ socents. ‘‘ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,"’ $1.25. 
‘** The Day Before Yesterday,"’ $1.50. ‘' The Schénberg-Cotta 
Family,"’ 30 cents to $1.50, ‘‘ Winifred Bartram,"’ $1. ‘*' The 
Bow of Orange Ribbon,"’ 40 cents to $1.50. ‘‘*T'rinity Bells,’ 
$1.50.° ‘* Maid of Maiden Lane,"’ $1.50. 
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Seeking the Manger 
By Helen Strong Thompson 


E SAT alone upon the verandah of a pleasant 
Southern home slowly counting and recounting 
a basin of beans. Tall, misshapen, ‘‘half- 
witted booby,’’ he was called, the butt of the village 
boys, unloved, ill-treated, rebuffed by all, taught by 
none, this thirty-years’-old boy ; yet his one absorbing 
passion was love of a little child. 
A click of the wicket-gate, and a child of five sum- 
mers, with large, solemn dark eyes and sunny hair 
bounded up the steps singing in childish treble, 


** Hark, the herald angels sing.’’ 


The child-man listened eagerly, his face beaming, 
as he fondly stroked the boy's hair. 

‘What's coming, little ‘un ?'’ 

‘*Jeems, I have something nice to tell you," the 
child giavely enunciated. ‘‘This is Christmas Eve, 
You and I must go and find Jesus. He is born to- 
night in a manger. I know the place, because the 
star will show the way, and the shepherds down on 
the plains will leave their sheep and go with us.”’ 

‘*Did the angel tell you?’’ asked the man _anx- 
iously. 

‘*Yes, when I was sleeping. He often comes to 
tell me things. We must take a present to Jesus. 
Grandpapa gave me a gold piece. I will take that, 
because it must be gold, and mammy will give me 
cinnamon; and ‘you have myrrh in the. garden. 
These will smell sweet when burned for incense. That 
is what the wise men had, and we must have it, too.’’ 

‘¢ Yes, we must do it, too,’” echoed the child-man. 

‘* Now you must take a nap, Jeemis, and so will 1. 
When the stars are shining I will tap on your window, 
and you must come out. Then we will find Jesus.*’ 

‘*You reckon we can find the way ?”’ 

‘«The star will show the way,'’ replied the child 
with lustrous eyes. ‘‘It is sure to be there."’ 

* * * * * 

In the warm Southern sky the moon had not yet 

risen, but the stars one by one, a countless host, 
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made cheer and brightness, and little Philip, absorbed 
in his thoughts of Bethlehem's story, called and 
tapped at Jeems’ window without a fear. It was 
soon raised, and the tall, uncouth figure stepped out. 

‘* Have you the myrrh, Jeems?"’ 

** Yes, the myrrh.,”’ 

‘*Do you see the star, how bright it is, Jeems?’’ 
pointing to Venus. ‘* Now we will follow that star 
as soon as we get to the plain. It's the right road, 
I’m sure it is.’’ 

The child was greatly excited and trembled visibly, 
while he gripped his treasure close, the frankincense 
and gold. 

Around the big hill, through the quiet village, then 
clearing the stile, they soon came into the open 
country and walked rapidly toward the star. The 
stillness of the atmosphere lent its aid to a tender awe 
enveloping both, and they walked in silence over the 
soft turf. Suddenly the boy stopped. 

«Hark !'’ said he, ‘‘the stars are talking."’ 

*« What do they speak, Philip ?”’ 

‘*I cannot tell yet. I'm tired, and it seems far. 
I don’t seem to see the star now."’ 

‘¢It's there, over that house yonder,—don’t you 
see, little one? And that’s where David lives."’ 

‘¢ What David ?"’ 

‘* Why, little David. His father is Mr. Judah."’ 

‘*Then it's the very place, Jeems. Don't you 
know, the story says it was the house of David, son of 
Judah ?"’ said the boy. ‘‘ But it’s growing lighter, 
Jeems. I can’t see the star." The child leaned 
wearily against his companion. 

Suddenly, away off to the north, streaks of light 
darted from the horizon, rose-colored and illumined. 
Then light deepened, soft and white. Things in 
shadow came out into distinctness. The whole field 
was illumined. Voices in the distance of those return- 
ing from the village church were clearly chanting : 

‘‘ Fear not, for behold I bring you good tidings of 
great joy."’ 

With ecstacy, Philip whispered : 

‘It is the angels! Hark !”"’ 

‘¢ For unto you is born this day in the city of David 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord,’’ sang the chorus 
of happy voices in the far moors. 

‘‘ And ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lying in a manger."’ 

Still the shooting of colored lights, dim forms in 
the distance, and many voices singing joyfully : 

‘« Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will to men."’ 

‘» That is Gabriel !'’ said Philip confidently. 
‘* What did he say ?"’ asked Jeems. 
‘* Jesus is born. He said we would find him in a 


manger. But where are the shepherds? They must 
have gone before. That's the house, for the angel 
sang it.’’ 


The tired child stumbled and fell in his excitement, 
but Jeems lifted him up to his shoulder, and thus, 
gaily laughing, they hurried on. 


* * * * * 


Putting down his burden at the door of an humble 
log-cabin, they both knocked for admittance. The 
door was quickly opened by a kindly-faced man, who 
had but now left the plains where he had folded his 
sheep for the night. The child-man shuffled in and 
dropped to a seat, but the boy pressed forward to the 
middle of the room, his face shining with hidden fire. 
Placing his hand on the treasure-gift, he looked up 
eagerly with parted lips from which no sound came. 

‘* What do you want, my little man?’’ asked the 
shepherd kindly. 

‘* Jesus! But I don’t see the manger. The angel 
said he was born in this house. Are the shepherds 
here ?*’ 

** Wife, what is the child saying?’ asked the 
man, perplexed. 

A motherly woman arose from the shadowy corner 
of the fireplace. As Philip drew near into the fire- 
light, his face grew larger and more luminous, 
Stepping fearlessly to her side he asked : 

‘« Is this the house of David ?"’ 

** Yes, David lives here, honey."’ 

** The son of Judah ?’"’ 

‘« That's my name, boy."’ 

‘*Then the angel said Jesus was born here, and 
that we would find him in a manger. The star 
showed us the way,'’ said the child, trembling. ‘‘ Here 
are our presents,’’ beginning eagerly to open his 
basket. 

The woman dropped on her knees beside Philip, 
folding her arms about him. 
** You blessed infant ! 

from ?** she asked. 
**Show us where you have laid him,"’ said the boy, 


Where have you come 
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gently pushing the woman from him. Sobbing, she 
made no answer. 

‘*You don’t mean he isn’t here?’’ crying out 
sharply, the tender mouth quivering. 

*« Dear boy, I wish he were, I wish he were ! There 
was a babe here, but he went away,’’ moaned the 
woman. 

‘‘Hush !"’ said the shepherd gently, stooping to 
take the child’s hand. 

‘* Who told you this story of Jesus?’’ 

‘¢Grandpapa, the book and the angels,”’ 

‘*Well, son, I am a shepherd, warming and rest- 
ing by this fire. I am soon going where Jesus is, and 
you shall go with me.”’ 

‘*Jeems must go too ; he loves Jesus and he heard 
Gabriel sing the song."’ 

‘*Yes, Jeems shall go too, but first let me tell you 
both a story. Sit near the fire and rest, while you 
listen ; and wife, bring hot milk for these waiting 
lambs,”’ 

Obediently, the child sat down, fastening his ex- 
pectant gaze upon the man, as in gentle, simple guise 
he repeated the story of nineteen hundred years agone. 
Each listened with pensive air to these tidings. Gradu- 
ally a new light lit the pale face of the child-man. 
Once or twice he asked a question which would have 
amazed those who knew him as the idiot. At last he 
rose and straightened himself to his full height. In 
confused sense he saw himself, stupid, misshapen, 
grotesque, but another had been laughed at, spit upon, 
even Jesus, his Saviour, his brother! Jeems felt 
at home with him. No one else ever had loved him, 
save little Philip. He hardly dared to speak to any 
one. But Jesus, this Saviour—now he might tell Him 
all, for He died a cruel death for him yesterday ! Christ 
was indeed born for him. 

But Philip was*fast succumbing to the chill of dis- 
appointment and exhaustion. His breast was heav- 
ing with sobs, The kind shepherd had said that 
Jesus had gone into heaven, yet with a child's persis- 
tency, he clung-to the happy vision of his imagination. 

‘* He will come, Jeems, because the angel tells the 
truth. It is not too late yet. See! -it.isn’t morning,’’ 
he said, as he turned once more to the shepherd, 
gazing at him through ‘his tears. 

Something in his unshaken faith pierced the man's 
heart. An inspired thought came to him. He took 
the child determinedly in his arms. ‘ 

‘*«Come!"’ he said. ‘*The Lord of heaven has 
told us that in every little naked, starving child we 
may touch the hand of Jesus to-night, and that what 
we give them, he will take as our gift to him.’ 

‘*Do you hear that, Jeems? We shall find Jesus 
to-night,’’ exultingly. 

‘« Yes, laddie, | have found him already right here 
in this poor heart,’’ answered the child-man. 

Philip looked at him wonderingly, and whispered 
to the shepherd : 

‘* He's all right now, isn’t he?’’ 

The man nodded. There was silence in the room, 
save for the woman's sobs, and as the man walked to 
the door with his precious burden, she wrapped the 
child in a warm camlet cloak. 

The moon had set, and the night had fallen dark 
and chill, as the shepherd strode with long strides 
across the field to the door of a lonely, wretched hut. 
As they stepped in, the wail of a sick child greeted 
them, lying on straw in a trough, wrapped in rags. 
A young mother crouched on the dirt floor almost 
naked, her form gaunt with starvation and misery, 
her eyes heavy with bitterness. 

‘* Have you any food ?’’ asked the shepherd. 

‘* Nothing, and the baby is starving. I can’t make 
food !'* cried the mother. 

‘* Laddie,"’ said the man, ‘‘if you leave your gifts 
here, Jesus takes them as given to him because of the 
love.’ 

‘It's the same love, is it?'’ The voice quavered, 
yet had a brave ring. 

‘« The very same."’ 

‘« Then here it is.’’ 

Setting down the basket, the child raised his little 
arms as if reaching out to some Unseen Presence, kissed 
his hand with a radiant smile, and said : 

‘‘Here is the gold, frankincense, and myrrh, 
Jesus, and the love is all here waiting.”’ 


* * * * * 


‘‘Has anything ever equaled the gift of this 
child ?’’ said the shepherd, as he laid the sleeping 
boy in his astonished father’s arms in the gray of the 
dawning. ‘‘Surely the morning stars have a new song 
now.”’ 

‘« They sang at his birth,’’ said the father, exult- 
ingly, as he listened to the thrilling story of the child’s 
faith. ‘*Of such is the kingdom of heaven, and 
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Father.’’ 
Exton, Ky. 





How Terry Used His Chances 


By Sally Campbell 


ERRY DEMPSTER and a good many of the 
other boys were on their way to school. They 
passed the fruit-stall at the corner. Terry said 

good-morning to the woman that kept it. He was 
glad Will Mace stopped to buy bananas, because he 
liked to look at her. Her eyes and her hair were so 
black, and her cheeks were so red, and she wore such 
big gold hoops in her ears. 

She gave Will the bananas, and while he was put- 
ting them into his book-bag she held out his change. 
Terry took it for him. One of the pennies he shoved 
back across the counter. 

‘*She was giving you a cent too much,"’ he ex- 
plained to Will, as he handed him the others. 

‘*You are good at arithmetic, sonny,’’ said Will. 
‘¢A penny isn’t very much of a mistake.”’ 

‘‘Not if you are an Italian, anyway,’’ agreed 
Terry, ‘‘and aren't used to changing money in Eng- 
lish,"’ 

A big, red apple had rolled off the stall and along 
the street until it had turned the corner. Terry 
picked it up and ran back with it. 

‘You might have taken that with you,’’ said Will, 
‘* Nobody would have seen.’’ 

Terry laughed. He did not seem to think that 
Will expected any other answer. 

Two or three days later Terry was playing. croquet 
at recess. The game_ was. getting very exciting. 
Terry's ball was in a bad position. : 

‘*You can move it out from the hedge, Terry,*’ 
said one of the big boys who was looking on. ‘* Wait. 
Let me show you.”’ , 

** Not so far as that, I can’t !'" cried Terry. ‘*That's 
very far !’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, you can,’’ said the big boy, easily. 
‘« You're all right now. Go ahead.’’ 

‘*It's more than a mallet’s length,’’ said Terry, 
measuring. ‘‘] was sure it was.’’ 

He moved the ball back six inches, and tried for 
his wicket. He missed it. He lost the game. 

‘* Isn't ita pity,’’ said the big boy, ‘‘ that you can't 
cheat a little at croquet just for sport ?”’ 

‘‘] don’t think it is,’’ said Terry. 
you couldn’t. It would spoil it. 
fun if it wasn't fair.’’ 

‘* Don’t you like to win?"’ 

‘Yes, when it’s real,’’ said Terry. 

One day when school was out, Terry had got almost 
to the corner where the fruit-stand was. Suddenly 
he stopped short in dismay. 

‘Oh, dear! I'll have to go back! I left my 
copybook. Miss Stone said I was to copy over at 
home the page that I blotted so much.”’ 

‘Tell her you forgot it,"’ said Bobby Price. 
did."’ 

‘* But only for half a block,’’ said Terry. 
wouldn't satisfy her, I guess.’’ 

‘‘I guess not,"’ said Bobby. 
another word. 

The weeks and the months went by until the first 
school term was over and the second had begun. 
One Saturday afternoon Mrs, Dempster came home 
from down town and hunted through the house for 
Terry. 

‘* What do you think,’’ she asked him, ‘‘ that Miss 
Stone told me ten minutes ago?’’ 

‘‘What?"’ asked Terry, who regarded Miss Stone 
as the most beautiful and delightful young lady in all 
the town. She was in the whole world, he felt confi- 
dent. 

‘‘She said that she liked to have my boy for a 
scholar ; she thought that the other boys were learn- 
ing to be more honorable from him."’ 

Terry's face was very bright at first. But soon he 
shook his head doubtfully. 

**I] guess Miss Stone didn't mean me,"’ he said. 
**]T don’t see how she could have meant me. Because 
I can't remember ever being honorable before the 
other boys. I haven't had any chances."’ 

Princeton, N. J. 
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their angels do continually behold the face of our 
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_LESSON 12. DECEMBER 18. FOURTH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Golden Text: Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.—Luke 4 : 8 
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Lesson Calendar 


1. October 2.—Elisha Succeeds Elijah . 2 Kings 2 : 12-22 
2. October 9.—The Widow’s Oil Increased. . - - - - 2 Kings 4: 1-7 
3- October 16.—Elisha and the Shunammite . . . . 2 Kings ¢ : 25-37 
4- October 23.—Elisha and Naaman ....---- - 2 Kings 5 : 1-14 
§ October 30.—Elisha at Dothan 2 Kings 6 : 8-23 
. November 6.—Joash, the Boy King .-- - - - @ Kings 11 : 1-16 
z November 13.—Joash Repairs the Stem le . 2 Kings 12 : 4-15 
. November 20.—Isaiah’s Message to Judah . . . Isa. 1 : 1-9, 16-20 
9- November 27.—World’s Temperance Sunday ee Isa. 28 : 1-13 
10. December 4.—Hezekiah Reopens the Temple . 2 Chron. 29 : 18-31 
11. December 11.—Captivity of the Ten Tribes. . . 2 Kings 17 : 6-18 
12. December 18.—Review. Les 
13. December 25.—The Prince of Peace (Christmas Lesson) Isa. g : 1-7 


—_— 


3. January 1.—Christ the Life and Light of Men ohn 1 : 1-18 
2. ame 8.—The Witness of John the Baptist to Jesus, John 1 : 19-34 
3- January 15.—Jesus Wins his First Disciples . . John 1 : 35-51 
4 January 22.—The First Miracle in Cana . . . . John 2: 1-22 
s- January 29.—Jesusand Nicodemus Dee ‘ . John 3: 1-15 
6. February 5.—Jesus at Jacob’s Well ee ohn 4: 5-14 

. February 12.—The Second Miracle in Cana Onn 4 : 43-54 
Z February 19.—Jesus at the Pool of Bethesda John 5 : 1-15 


9. February 26.—The Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes, John 6: 1-14 
10. March 5.—Jesus at the Feast of Tabernacles . John 7 : 37-46 
ax. March 12,—The Slavery of Sin (Temperance Lesson) John 8 :31-40 
12. March 19.—Healing of the Man Born Blind . . . . . John g: s-12 
13. March 26.—Review. 
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Money does not make the man, though the love of 
tt may mar him. 
<0 


The Review Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


AIN and punishment are very unpleasant things, 
They mean suffering. God can do anything, 
and he tells us that he loves us. Why, then, 

does he ever let us suffer pain? Why does he pun- 
ish us? You will get a number of answers to that 
question in yourclass. ‘‘ Because we deserve to be 
punished if we sin,” saysone. ‘ Because his laws 
are inviolable, says another. ‘‘ Because he is a jeal- 
ous God,” says a third. ‘‘ Because he hates sin;” 
and ‘* because he is a just God,”—and so on. © Get 
every expression you can from your class. None of 
the suggested answers is the one you are after. 
Whether it is given or not, you can make it clear 
with this illustration: 

Suppose I ng my finger into a flame, what hap- 

ns? Would it not be a great blessing if I were so 
made that it would not hurt me to put my finger imto 
the flame? What if I could have my hand in the fire 
without knowing it unless I happened to see it? 
Would that be a blessing? ‘You might get your 
hand burned off before you knew what was going 
on,” suggests some one. Then it is a good thing 
that we can be hurt? There are some hands that 
can be put into the fire without their owners’ know- 
ing it. We call such hands paralyzed. They are 
not of much use to their owners. 

In other words, God has done the kindest thing he 
could for us when he fitted up our bodies with ten thou- 
sand electric signals running to the brain, so that the 
instant any part of us is being injured, by fire or needle- 
point or harm of any sort, even if our eyes are closed 
or if we are asleep, we are notified of the danger so 
instantaneously that the whole body jumps to escape. 
It is more perfect.than any electric safety system for 
railroads or burglar alarms ever invented. 

And that is what the pain that comes from sin is for. 
That is what punishment is for. It is God's danger 
signal tous that what we are doing is harming us, 
and that it will destroy us unless we stop. Would 
not the most unloving thing he could do for us be 
to take away those danger signals ? 

For three months, as for six months, we have been 
learning of God's loving ps for his children in 
Israel and Judah, and of the tireless, persistent 
efforts he kept making to keep them out of harm's 
way. He used, to convey his anger signals, proph- 
ets and kings and foreign enemies ; suffering and 

ain. And always he did the utmost that his love 
a of to secure the richest blessings for his chil- 

ren. 

_With that as the theme or basis for your “new 
view " on this review Sunday, get your class to find 
its evidences in the striking events of the quarter. 
No nation ever had a greater helper and friend than 
the vigorous, big-hearted, madly, tactful Elisha ; 
ready to place all his resources at the disposal of the 
— and the small alike, and seeing the loving 

ather with a faith and a vision unerring. Dr. Mc- 
Laren’s first six paragraphs give a brief summary of 
Elisha’s important acts. 

God's love was shown again in the “impossible ” 
feat of saving the seed of David when it had all but 
been exterminated ; and the two chapters in the life 
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of Joash, prince and king. give another evidence of 
God's desire to help and bless the instant we move 
away from danger and in the right direction. 

Then another prophet enters, and with fiery direct- 
ness and earnestness he pleads for God with his peo- 
ple for their safety. King Hezekiah does well ; and 
then comes what looks like a terrible disaster to the 
Northern Kingdom : its destruction as a nation, and 
captivity by Assyria. 

ut that very captivity was only God's love reach- 
ing out and saving to the utmost those who were 
willing to be saved. There can be no doubt that 
many an Israelite was a truer worshiper of Jehovah 
and therefore freer from real harm, ‘‘ by the rivers 
of Babylon” than he had ever been in Canaan. 

Many a young person gate. in childhood, an im- 
pression of God as the terrible, implacable lawmaker, 
the just judge, exacting the last iota of retribution 
and punishment if he is displeased, in contrast with 

esus Christ the loving Saviour. Any study of pun- 
ishment is an opportunity to show the mistake of this 
view. Punishment is just as much an evidence of 
God's tender, longing love for his children as any 
other blessing of his. That little girl that Dr. Banks 
tells about in his second paragraph got a new con- 
ception of the Father when she read that ‘‘ God so 
loved the world that he gave—” God is always giv- 
ing, and always he does it in love. 

A rapid survey of the history of Israel and Judah 
is interestingly given by Dean Sanders this week; 
he makes clear their wing knowledge of Jehovah. 
One of his questions is well worth discussing: What 
did Israel contribute to the world? Do not let our 
thoughts of her various failures blind us to the tre- 
mendous contribution she made to all that is best and 
most worth while. 

A very thorough question review is sete by Dr. 
Dunning; it should help to fix the salient facts for 
both teacher and ee Dr. Schauffier’s test-plan 
can be used as well in the class as by the superin- 
tendent. But whatever details of class work the 
teacher may adopt in this review, let it be with the 
purpose and end of showing the pupils as perhaps 
they have never realized it before, the outpouring 
love of God the Father. Love is the only force that 
is back of all that he does. He has no “‘ laws,” as we 
use that word. He does not know justice, as men 
mete out justice; we should not exist another second 
of time if God gave us justice. His laws and his 
justice are only love; for he is love. 


PHILADELPHIA. 














Have you ever tried The Sunday School Times Les- 
son Pictures and Maps as a help in interesting your 
class in the lesson? Ten cents will pay fora guar- 
ler’ s set,—twelve different pictures and two maps, 
cach on a separate sheet of enameled paper. 
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Titles and Golden Texts 


I. ELISHA SUCCEEDS ELIJAH. 

Let a double portion of thy spirit be upon me.— 
2 Kings 2: 9. 

2. THE WIDOW'S OIL INCREASED, 

Trust in the Lord, and do good: so shalt thou 
dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.—/Psa. 
37 * 3 

3. ELISHA AND THE SHUNAMMITE. 

The gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ 

our Lord.—Rom. 6 : 23. 


4. ELISHA AND NAAMAN, 
Heal me, O Lord, and I shall be healed ; save me, 
and I shall be saved.—/er. 17 : 14. 


5. ELISHA AT DOTHAN, 
The angel of the Lord —— round about them 
that fear him, and delivereth them.—/Psa. 34: 7. 


6. JOASH, THE BOY KING, 
When the righteous are in authority, the people 
rejoice.—Prov. 29 : 2. 


7. JOASH REPAIRS THE TEMPLE. 
We will not forsake the house of our God.—A‘¢/. 
10 : 39. 
8. ISAIAH’S MESSAGE TO JUDAH. 
Cease to do evil ; learn to do well.—/sa. s : 16, 17. 


g. WORLD'S TEMPERANCE SUNDAY. 
They also have erred through wine, and through 
strong drink are out of the way.—J/sa. 28: 7. 


10. HEZEKIAH REOPENS THE TEMPLE. 
Them that honour me I will honour.—s Sam. 2 ; 30. 


Il, CAPTIVITY OF THE TEN TRIBES, 
The face of the Lord is against them that do evil. 
—1 Pet. 3: 12. 
12. REVIEW, 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve.—L.uke 4: 8. 


< 


The right is not congealed because it is concealed. 


‘<i 
Through Bible Lands with 
Your Class 


Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


N ORDER to follow this Bible-land journey with 
the class, the teacher will see that every pupil is 
supplied with a set of The Sunday School Times 

Lesson Pictures (10 cents for each quarter's set), 
which includes the two outline maps that are the 
basis of the suggestions in these articles. A leaflet 
included with every order for the Pictures gives the 
teacher full directions for the following of this sup- 
plemental geography course. 


Review Lesson 

For this week let both maps be drawn again,—that 
of the land of Palestine (No. 1), and that of the Old 
Testament lands (No. 2). 

1. On map No. 1, the land of Palestine in the time 
of the Kings. Show and locate the coast-line ; the 
Jordan line, with its three lakes ; the boundary of 
the kingdom of Israel; the boundary of the kingdom 
of Judah ; the names of the lands and peoples around 
Israel ; the places referred to in the lessons of the 
quarter, as follows : The place of Elijah’s ascension, 
at the Jordan, near Jericho ; Elisha’s first miracle, at 
say ; Shunem, where the rich woman lived ; 

ount Carmel, where she found the prophet; Damas- 
cus, the home of Naaman ; Samaria, the capital of 
Israel ; Dothan, where Elisha was protected ; Jeru- 
salem, the capital of Judah. 

2. On the map of the Old Testament world indicate 
and point out the following: The five bodies of water: 
the three mountain ranges; the four rivers; the 
lands around and near the Mediterranean; the lands 
east of the Zagros Mountains ; the lands between 
the Zagros Mountains and the Great Desert ; the 

laces of the lessons : Samaria, the capital of Israel ; 

Nineveh, the capital of the Assyrians, who carried 
Israel into captivity ; Halah, where most of the 
Israelites were taken as captives ; Media, the land 
where some of the captives were taken. 


Soutnw Orance, N. J. 
< 
A subject people may be the means of sovereign 
blessings. 
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Prophets and Kings and People 


By Alexander 


HE first five lessons, relating to Elisha’s mir- 
acles, may be taken together as illustrating 
the beneficent working of revelation, and as 

therefore prophetic of the highest blessings that flood 


humanity from Christ, the highest apex of all reve- 
lation. lisha’s first act is significant of his whole 
sition. He ‘‘takes up” Elijah’s mantle, that is, 


e serves himself heir to Elijah, claims like inspira- 
tion and authority, yet proclaims himself not an 
originator but a continuer, and in so far, an inferior. 
He stands in the line of succession. In answer to 
his request for a first-born’s portion, he comes ‘in the 
spirit ” though not in the ‘‘ power of Elijah.” Origi- 
nators have the more shining position, but all men 
leave unfinished work, and there is as much need of 
faithful continuers as of bold strikers out of new de- 
partures, Whether we are path-breakers or followers, 
we may all have the self-same Spirit. 

Elisha’s first miracle, the healing of the waters, 
was not only a beneficent work for the little city, but 
it was a kind of program of the purpose of all 
prophecy, namely, moral cleansing. Memanity is 
tainted. However pleasant the city, if the ‘‘ water 
is naught” the land will languish, and the prophet’s 
highest office was to cleanse the fountain. Therefore 
gomns. as the perfect revealer and prophet, does per- 
ectly what they did partially. He is himself ‘‘ the 
new cruse" containing the salt of a perfect, sinless 
manhood, which, being lodged in the very heart of 
the race, works sweetening and purifying. 

Similarly the second miracle, that of the multiplica- 
tion of the widow’s oil, besides its lesson that God 
‘*thinketh on” the ‘‘poor and needy,” who cry to 
him, throws into wraetpe a form great truths as to 
the gift, through Jesus, of the oil of the Holy Spirit. 
The widow was bidden to bring vessels to receive the 
oil, before it began to flow. The number brought 
determined the amount received. The golden flow 
ceased when she brought no more. She obtained 
more than enough and had something over for to-mor- 
row. Is not all this a parable? ‘ According to your 
faith, be it unto you.” Our capacity settles our re- 
ception, and our faith and desire settle our capacity. 
The river is always flowing ; we regulate the quan- 
tity that pours into our garden. 


ae 


In Lesson 3, the communication of life to the 
Shunammite’s boy has the same double character of 
symbol and prop! ecy. Itis the purpose of all reve- 
lation to bring back life to dead souls. Jesus, and 
— only, does that. But the differences between 

tlisha and Christ are even more noteworthy than 
the resemblances. For the former failed altogether 
in his attempt to make his staff serve instead of him- 
self, and succeeded, when he came in person, only by 
exhausting effort and prayer. Contrast his conduct 
with the healing of the ‘‘nobleman’s son” from a 
distance by a bare word, and with all Christ’s resus- 
citations of the dead, when ‘‘ He spake and it was 
done,” and ponder the gulf between the prophet and 
the Christ. He is the life, and fromghim we may all 
draw life eternal. 

The symbolic element is even clearer in Lesson 4. 
Naaman is an instance of the offense taken by men 
at the non-deferential way in which Christ and his 
gospel treat them. He insisted on being regarded 
as a very distinguished personage who happened to 
be a leper, and had rather honored Elisha us conde- 
scending to come to him ; Elisha insisted on treatin 
him as a leper who happened to be. a distinguished 
ences. The gospel serves everybody alike. 

here are no private entrances for notabilities. Your 
disease is the only thing about you that the doctor 
takes note of, and the treatment is exactly the same 
whether you are a millionaire or a pauper, a professdr 
or a fool. Naaman was offended at the simplicity 
of the cure. We are much more willing to take elabo- 
rate remedies than simple ones, even for our bodily 
sicknesses. Many ple have no faith in doctor's 
stuff unless it smells and tastes strong and nasty. 
And many had rather macerate their bodies and toil 
at patching themselves up than accept the free salva- 
tion which calls on them for nothing but self-sur- 
render and faith. 

The strange story in Lesson 5 has a similar sym- 
bolical force, It illustrates on two sides the effect of 
the prophet’s word, in that it gives sight to the blind 
and blinds the seeing. That is ever the effect of revela- 
tion, and is eminently the effect of Christ, the light 
of men. He declares that he comes ‘‘that they 
that see not may see; and that they that see may 
become blind.” The sight that was bestowed was 
of invisible realities. he circle of angel guards 
had been flaming round Elisha all the while, but now 
the inner eye was opened and the sight scattered 
fears. The cure for terror is to see by faith ‘the 
angel of the Lord” encamping round about us. 

Lessons 6 and 7 go together. The one shows the 
early training of Joash, and the carefully planned 
revolution which set him on his throne ; the other 
shows his early zeal for the temple and his practical 


McLaren, D.D. 


common sense. One poor infant was all that re- 
mained of David’s house. That frail bark carried all 
the hopes of the nation and the promises of God ; 
what if it were shipwrecked, as might well be in such 
astorm? But that thin thread could not be shorn in 
two, for God keeps his word, however unlikely its 
fulfilment may appear. The tree was felled to its 
stump, but a sucker sprung from the root, and sun 
and dew were forthcoming for its growth. ‘* Never 
despair of God’s promise” is the plain lesson read 
from that store-room in the temple where the infant 
was hidden for six years. Was not that a better 
nursery for Joash than the palace with its luxury 
and idolatry, and was not his brave aunt a better 
nurse than Athaliah? The quiet atmosphere of a 
Christian home, with the fragrance of cheerful godli- 
ness in the else scentless air, is the best growin 

ground for character. The revolution was the wor 

of Jehoiada, who was as prudent as he was bold, and 
engineered the plot with consummate skill, so that 
not a whisper of it was blown over the wall to the 
adjoining palace. How much one strong man can 
do to alter the face of things! Joash is an example 
of the power of early impressions and religious 
training and, alas! is also an instance of early 
promise overcast, and of a weak character deterior- 
ating when left without the strong arm to steady it. 

& 

The teaching of Lesson 7 is chiefly that religious 
work should be done on business principles. It also 
enforces the caution against leaving the guidance of 
such work in the hands of officials who will often be 
perfunctory and sometimes barely honest. It teaches, 
too, that willing gifts, not compulsory taxes, yield 
the largest return and are the only right source of 
supply for such work. And generous trust gets bet- 
ter work out of men than perpetual suspicion. 

In Lessons 8 and 9, Isaiah paints the moral foul- 
ness of both Judah and Israel, in burning words of 
rebuke and entreaty. Lesson 8 sets forth the great 
suit of Jehovah versus Judah. In it we have, first, 
the indictment, which is not only an indictment, but 
also a lament and an entreaty. Sin is blackest when 
seen against the whiteness of God's goodness. God 
bewails the prodigal’s flight, even while he sternly 
enumerates his sins. Man's sin brings sorrow to God 
as well as misery toman. The dismal result of na- 
tional sin is national misery, as depicted, first, in the 
metaphor of a man deadly wounded, and then in the 

lain prose of a desolated land and flaming cities. 
Sin desolates individual characters and lives as cer- 
tainly. But God pardons as well as indicts and 
punishes, and the lesson closes with the assurance 
of forgiveness and cleansing. ~ repentance and 
faith, we can receive the life which cleanses our 
lives and puts away the evil of out doings. 

In Lesson 9 we have a realistic picture of the 
national sin of drunkenness. Ugly people make 
ugly pictures, and a drunkard’s portrait must needs 
be disgusting. So Isaiah spares none of the foulness 
and becomes ‘very coarse indeed,” as he had to be. 
He will set all down, reeling, staggering, vomiting, 
stuttering and thick-spokenness—with remorseless 
fidelity. And the drunkard reels and staggers in 
his wits as well as in his legs, and, worst of all, lets 
his foul mouth blossom into rank words of contempt 
of God’s warnings and indignation at being talked 
to as if a baby. But his words are given back to 
him, and his sentence passed. He has refused to 
listen to Isaiah, the Assyrian will make him hear on 
his deafest side. He has scoffed at the patient woo- 
ing of God's persistent voice ; that very resistance 
will make his ruin more complete. 


& 

Hezekiah's restoration of the temple was a one- 
man movement, and transient according. The idol- 
ater Ahaz preceded him, the idolater Manasseh. suc- 
ceeded, and each swept the nation along with him. 
It was mainly a matter of ritual ; the ethical and 
spiritual aspects of religion were subordinate in it. 

he sacrificial worship connected with it must have 
been a strange, wild, and to us repulsive, sight. But 
in the order of the sacrifices, we have a symbolic 
presentation of the soul’s way back to God, which is 
eternally true. The sin offering must come first. 
The burnt offering can only be presented on the foot- 
ing of the preceding sin offering, and will certainly 
follow it. Self-surrender, consecration by the kin- 
dled flame of thankful love, is possible and certain, 
when Christ’s sacrifice has been offered, and we have 
associated ourselves with it, laying our hands on his 
head. And the thank offering of'a life of service 
will follow both. 

Lesson 11 piles up Israel’s sins in one long sen- 
tence of ten verses, and the black heap is burnt up by 
one flash in the last verse. The mad lust after many, 
any, gods witnessed to the insufficiency of each and 
all, and is paralleled by our folly in accumulatin 
many objects of desire, pursuit, and worship, an 
turning away from the One. Israel’s relapses were 
in essence indentical with ours. For we, too, are 
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dominated by sense and the world, and set our affec- 
tions on the visible and material, and whoever does 
that is an idolater. The characteristics of our idol- 
atry are those of theirs, for we, too, are ungrateful 
in rejecting him who has done so much for us ; stupid, 
in preferring the gods whom experience has shown 
unable to deliver us to Him. e, too, become vain 
by following vanities, for the worshiper ever assimi- 
lates in character and fate to his We, too, sell 
ourselves, and make a bad bargain when we “ gain 
the whole world and lose ’—ourselves. 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 


* 


To receive a stranger may be to secure a deliverer. 






pin ey Ot 
ental Lesson-Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie —~ 
Oe folklore has it that a certain province 

rebelled against the king. The latter called 

his ministers, warriors, etc., and said, ‘‘I will 
now go and destroy mine enemies.” But instead of 
drenching the land with blood and burning it with 
fire, as was expected, he found means to conciliate 
the rebels, and ‘‘ flooded them” with gracious be- 
nevolence, which made them fall at his feet heart 
and soul. ‘‘ Your majesty said you would destroy 
them.” ‘‘ Yes, I have destroyed my enemies and 
done more: I have made them my friends.” 

Elisha exhibited in a marvelous degree Christian 
charity and Oriental policy when he said: ‘* Thou 
shalt not smite them: ... set bread and water before 
them, that they may eat and drink, and go to their 
master” (2 Kings 6: 22), Having partaken of the 
king of Israel’s hospitality, they could no longer 
raise a hand against him, and hence ‘' the bands of 
Syria came no more into the land of Israel.” 

SHWEIR, Mr. LesBanon, Syria. 


a 
Our foes can be counted, but not God's forces. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 
Trust in the Lord 


RUST in Jehovah, and do good; dwell in the 
land, and feed on his fiitafiainess (Golden 
Text for Lesson 2). Dr. Torrey, the evangelist, 

recently said: ‘‘Science analyzes a flower under the 
microscope ; tells of its petals, stamen, ovules, calyx, 
anthers, and pollen. The bee merely sucks the 
honey out of it. He cannot tell you the names of its 

arts, but he knows that it is sweet and satisfies his 
onging. Who by thinking can find out God? But 
the humblest and most ignorant soul, by faith, can 
find the honey in the rose of Sharon and the lily of 
the valley.” 


God's Gift 

The free gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus 
our Lord (Golden Text for Lesson 3). The story is 
told of a child in Luther’s time who had been taught 
to think of God only with dread as a terrible judge. 
In her stern home the name of God had been men- 
tioned only to terrify and frighten her. But one day 
in her father’s printing-office she picked up a scrap 
of paper and found on it the words, ‘‘ God so loved 
the world that he gave” —the remaining words were 
torn off ; but even in this mere fragment there was 
a revelation to her. It told her that God loved the 
world; loved it well enough to give something. 
What he gave she did not know, but it was a great 
deal for him to give anything toit. The new thought 
brought great joy to her heart. It changed all he1 
conceptions of God. She learned to think of him as 
one who loved her; as her friend, ready to give her 


rich gifts, and all good, and this thought brightened 
and transformed her life. 


The Soul’s Guide and Deliverer 

The angel of F egg encampeth round about 
them that fear him, and delivereth them (Golden 
Text for Lesson 5). A famous Swiss guide who was 
recently interviewed by a magazine writer is reported 
as saying: ‘‘There are guides and guides. One 
takes you up and trusts to luck. He is ready for 
anything, but does not know what is coming. He 
guesses where he is when you ask, ‘How far off is 
the peak?’ I never do that. Before I start on a 
new track, or one I have not made before, I study it 
fully. I make a map of it. I watch it through the 
glass until I know it. When I say ‘Go,’ then I can 
see what is before me. On the mountain I must 
always know where lam. Iam not scientific, but I 
must carry my map with me and point: ‘We are 
here.’ I never start without my compass, ther- 
mometer, and aneroid, so that when you come to me 
at any moment and ask, ‘ Where are we ?’ I can say, 
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‘Here, and it is so many feet from the top.’” ‘So is 
it with the soul’s great wey = gg knows every 
inch of the way, has never failed a single traveler, 
and is able to keep and deliver all that put their 
trust in him. 


The Test of Conversion 

Cease to do evil; learn to do well (Golden Text 
for Lesson 8). Conversion does not only poy | a 

rson out of an old ition, it brings him or her 
nto new practises. nduct is the test of conver- 
sion. One's sins are renounced; old habits sloughed 
eff; there is another hand at the helm, as well as 
other colors at ‘‘the peak.”” When the tricky Mr. 
A—— begins to do business on the square; when 
stingy Mr. B—— begins to send coal to the r and 
giadly as his money into the missionary plate; 
when sour Mr. C—— begins to treat his poor relations 
kindly ; when profane Mr. E—— sets up a family 
altar,—there has been a new departure, a ceasing to 
do evil, a learning to do well. 


A Guilty Conscience 

The face of the Lord is upon them that do evil 
(Golden Text for Lesson 11). The conscience of a 

ilty man is like the great clock at St. Paul’s in 

ondon. At midday, in the roar of business, few 
hear it; but when the work of the day is over, and 
silence reigns, it may be heard for miles. In the 
whirl of excitement conscience is not heard, but the 
time will come when it will sound and bring misery 
tothe soul. Bessus, a native of Greece, being one 
day seen by his neighbors pulling down birds’ nests 
‘and destroying their young, was severely reproved 
for his cruelty. He replied that their notes were to 
him insufferable, as they never ceased twitting him 
for the murder of his father. The man that does 
evil thus makes God’s presence in his own bosom an 
accusing detective. 


New York City, 


The gloom of earth recedes as the glory of heaven 
rises. 
‘< 


Review Lesson Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


A Complete Service of God. (See Golden Text for Quarter.) 
ONE TRAIT FROM EACH LESSON. 
1. Spiritual Life : 
A double portion of thy spirit (2 Kings 2:9). 
The Spirit of God dwelleth in you (1 Cor. 3 : 16). 
After the Spirit the things of the Spirit (Rom. 8 : 5). 
2. Faith: 
Brought the vessels,... and she poured out (2 Kings 4:5). 
Trust in Jehovah .. . and feed (Psa. 37 : 3). 
Casting all your anxiety upon him (1 Pet. 5: 7). 
3. Prayer: . 
Shut the door... prayed unto Jehovah (2 Kings 4 : 33). 
Always to pray, and not to faint (Luke 18 : 1). 
Let your requests be made known (Phil. 4: 6). 
4- Obedience : 
Go and wash... Then went he down (2 Kings § : 10, 14). 
Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it (John 2: 5). 
Love me, . .. keep my commandments (John 14 : 15). 
g- Spiritual Insight : 
Open his eyes, that he may see (2 Kings 6: 17). 
-.» at the things... not seen (2 Cor. 4 : 18). 
Walk by faith, not by sight (2 Cor. 5 : 7). 


6. Decision : 
They made him king... anointed him (2 Kings 11 : 42). 
Choose you. . . whom ye will serve (Josh. 24 : 15). 


Choose life, that thou mayest live (Deut. 30 : 19). 


z- Liberality, : 

Therein all the money that was brought (2 Kings 12 : 9). 
God loveth a chee-ful giver (2 Cor. 9: 7). 

To do good . . . forget not (Heb. 13 : 16). 
8. Righteousness : 

Cease to do evil; learn to do well (Isa. 1 : 16, 17). 
Not... that saith... but he that doeth ( Matt. 7: 21). 
Be ye doers. . . not hearers only (Jas. 1 : 22). 

9. Victory Over Appetite : 

Woe to... the drunkards of Ephraim (\sa. 28 : 1). 
Wine is a mocker.. . erreth . . . not wise (Prov. 20: 1), 
Be not drunken with wine (Eph. 5 : 18). 

10. Consecration : 

Commanded to offer the burnt-offering (2 Chron. 29 : 27). 
Your bodies a living sacrifice (Rom. 12: 1). 

lorify God . . . in your body (1 Cor. 6 : 20). 

1. The Pear of God: 
Children of Israel had sinned against Jehovah (2 Kings 


17:7). 
That they would fear me (Deut. 5 : 29.) 
Fear Jehovah . . . put away the gods (Josh. 24 : 14). 





Hints for the Review Service 
Let each lesson be assigned in advance to a class, and in 


each class let five members be appointed, and their parts be 
prepared, verses to be read, searched out, and made ready, 


ete. The superintendent will read the Golden Text for the 
review (Luke 4:8), and announce the general topic for the 
quarter, ‘‘ The traits of a ae ee Sa: one trait 


to be found in each lesson.”’ , as each class is called in 
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order, all the members of the class -will rise. One scholar 
will give the title of the lesson ; a second will announce the 
**trait’’ shown in the lesson, as above ; a third will read the 
passage in the lesson wherein the trait is shown; and two 
others will read from their Bibles the texts cited. If from 
time to time between the lessons a verse of an appropriate 
hymn be sung by the school, it will give variety to the exercise. 


$4 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


. The widow's oil increased 


Monday.—2 Kings 4°1-7.... ‘ 
. Elisha and the Shunammite 


Tuesday.—2 Kings 4 : 25-37. . 
Wednesday.—2 Rings 5:1-1¢. ... . Elisha and Naaman 
Thursday.—2 Kings 6: 8-23. ... .. . . Elisha at Dothan 
Friday.—2 Kings 12: 4-15... . Joash repairs the temple 
Saturday.—2 Chron. 29 : 18-31 . Hezekiah reopens the temple 
Sunday.—2 Kings 17 : 6-18 


All nature reproves the rebellious. 


eal 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 





Tite Gorpen Text 
E. S. E, Leta 
W. O. I. ‘Trust in 
E. S. The gift 

‘ E. N. Heal 
E. D. The angel 
Jj. B. K. When the 
j. R. TL We will 
I. M. J. Cease 
H.R. T. Them that 
G..T. TF. The face 











AVE the above on the board before you begin 
the review. After appropriate exercises, take 
up the review, and dail on titles and Golden 

Texts till the school knowsthem. Then at once sing 
some lively hymn. Then take up the review of only 
the main facts in each lesson. Have your questions 
well prepared in advance, and make them as striking 
as possible. At times use word-pictures, and have 
the class give the name of the lesson or individual, 
as the case may be. For example : 

Lesson 1.—Give the names of the two prophets 
who went across Jordan together. What happened 
to Elijah? What took place at the Jordan when 
Elisha returned? Who sought for Elijah’s body ? 
Did they find it? What miracle of mercy did Elisha 
perform at Jericho ? 

Lesson 2.—I am ina little house. There are only 
three persons there. Who arethey? What are they 
doing ? How long did the oil keep running? What 
did the widow do with the oil ? 

Lesson 3.—I am in a little room which has a bed, 
a table, a seat, and a candlestick. Tell me whose 


room itis. In what village is it? Later on I see in 
that room a dead boy. hose son is he? How did 
he come to die? Mr. ——, please tell us how this 


same boy was restored to life again. 

Lesson 4.—I see horses, chariots, servants, and a 
great man in the finest chariot. Give his name. 
From what city did he come? What was the matter 
with him? How did he oe n to hear of Elisha? 
See, he is going away from Elisha’s house in a rage. 
Why? Who pacified him? Then to what river did 
he go? What did he do when he got there? What 
was the result ? 

Lesson 6.—Look, there is a woman running for 
dear life with a baby in her arms. Why is she run- 
ning? Whatisthe baby? Where does she hide the 
child? See in the temple court a great crowd. 
Among them is a little boy. They put a crown on 
his head. How old is that boy king ? Give his name. 

In some such wa through all the lessons, paus- 
ing about at the middle of this part of the review to 
sing once. 

hen, to close with, have two teachers, prepared 
beforehand, give, in two minutes each, the teachings 
of the lessons of the whole quarter. These might 
well be stated to be as follows : God's tender mercy 
towards those in need, God’s gracious warnings, and 
God’s stern punishment of sin persisted in. 


New York City. 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ** Bible Songs *’) 


** All people that on earth do dwell.’’ Psalm 63 : 1-5. 

= ie and thrones to God be- (81: 1-3. 125: 1, 2.) 
° o. 9 Psalm 107 : 1-9. 4) 

**Our God, our help in ages 2” (155: 1-5. 220: 1-6. 

“Onward Christian soldiers.” Psalm 93 : 1-5. 

** All hail the power of Jesus’ name." (127:1,2 188: f-5.) 

“Ye servants of God, your Master Psalm 1: 1-6. 

proclaim.** : (r:1-3 2: 1-3.) 
“Take my life and let it be."’ Psalm 8 : 1-8. 


" Fight the good fight." (9,: 1-8. 12: 1-8.) 
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Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, well as 

a list of books which mary workers should know 1 out. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 








S THE quarter's lessons have been stories about 
prophets and kings, a helpful form of review 
will be to have the scholars reproduce the sto- 

ries, with just a little introduction by the teacher. 
The following plan may be suggestive: If you have 
an empty picture frame, hang it before the class, ex- 
plaining that you will help them to think of pictures 
to put into the frame. As soon as several indicate, 
by raising hands, that they recognize the story, call 
upon one child to finish it, and have all the scholars 
unite in the Golden Text. Should any important in- 
cidents be omitted, encourage further response b 

uestions or by referring to the same lesson through 
the picture roll. Introduce appropriate songs now 
and then. 

Some may prefer the lessons in regular order, 
others will enjoy transposing their order. If a real 

frame is not available, 
+ he draw a simple outline, 
and proceed somewhat 
as follows : 

First I see a little girl 
in the home of a great 
captain, She is telling 
her mistress about a 
wonderful prophet in Samaria, who can surely cure 
the captain of the —— ? Ruth may finish the story 
of Elisha and Naaman the leper. 

Next two boys are busy carrying jars, and putting 
them in rows upon the floor of a room, while a woman 
pours something into each jar until all are filled, and 
she asks for another. Harold will tell what she 
poured, and what was done with it. 

Now some soldiers with spears and shields are 
guarding a house. A boy of sevenis brought before 
them, and a crown is placed upon his head, while the 
band plays, and the —o clap hands and shout. 
Oh, you all want to tell about Joash, the boy king. 

This time, in front of a great building, I see a big 
chest with a hole in the lid. As people enter the 
temple they drop something into this box. What is 
it? When the chest is full two men ey the money 
into bags, and put the chest back again by the door. 
What was the money used for? (Sing a giving song, 
and comment upon any gifts the children may have 
brought to be used for Christmas.) 

In the morning, very early, I see a young man 
going out of the house and looking toward the hills, 
where he sees something that frightens him very 
much,—horses and chariots and a great army. Who 
were they? What had theycome for? That Sunday 
our text was about ‘‘ The angel of the Lord.” 

Next there is a procession of men, women, and 
children,—such a sad procession,—and as they walk 
along they keep looking back towards the home they 
once had. Who are they? Where are they going ? 
How many tribes, and why were they taken captives ? 
Because they disobeyed God and worshiped idols. 

I see another procession, and this is even sadder, 
for in it are mostly men and boys who cannot walk 
straight. They are cross and cruel and unkind, 
because they have been drinking something which 
has made them captives and has harmed them, oh! 
so much, All along the way women and children 
are crying, because they are cold, or hungry, or sad. 
Isaiah told why it was. ‘‘ They have erred,” etc. 

Now, a man is standing beside a river, tightly 
twisting a cloak or mantle, with which he strikes the 
water, and it parts. Oh, you all know Elisha, who 
made this wish. ‘‘Let a double portion,” etc. 
What else did he do in Jericho? 

This time, in a little upper room, there is a bed, 
candlestick, table, and on On the bed is a little 
boy,—oh! so still that he does not even breathe. He 
is dead. A man comes in and lays a staff upon the 
child, but he does not move. Another man comes. 

Harry, tell the rest. 

All over the country I see people bowing down to 


























idols. A man comes to them, speaking God’s mes- 
sage: ‘‘Cease to do evil; learn to do well.’’ Who 
said that? His name begins with I. 


** I stands for Isaiah, a prophet of old, 
Who often the coming of Jesus foretold,’’ 


And what was a prophet ?, 


P stands for prophet, who foretold Jesus’ birth— 
A great many years ere he came to the earth.’’ 


A lot of men are working as fast as they can, car- 
rying dirt from a big house and throwing it into a 
stream of water. When they have cleaned the whole 
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house and porches, they come and tell 
the good King Hezekiah. 

How well you have remembered these 
story-pictures about —— and kings, 
and the people they helped. Now let us 
write their names in the frame, because 
they were all good men, and taught the 
people to love and serve God. There 
were two good kings, Joash and Heze- 






































and Isaiah. 
and serve God, and the new text which 
we have today was s 
‘Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, | 
and him only shalt thou serve.” Sing 
‘*Serve him, serve him, all ye little chil- 
dren,” etc. 





PROPHETS: ELISHA AND ISAIAH 
KINGS: JGASH AND HEZEKIAH 


Peoria, ILx. 











They who cast out the King must be 
cast out of the kingdom. 


ee 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE first five lessons of this quarter 
are acollection of stories of Elisha; 
the next four lessons belong to the 

kingdom of — and the last one 
gives us the final chapter of the history 
of Israel. I would suggest that the 
teacher seek to bring out what the pupils | 
remember by asking questions on these 
three topics. 
The Great Deeds of Elisha. When 
was his call to the ministry first sug- 
gested, and what was foretold to be his 
mission? When and how was he called, 
and how did he respond? (1 Kings 19: 
19-21.) What was the spirit of Elijah 
which rested on Elisha? (2 Kings 2: 
15.)°: How did that spirit find expres- 
sion?) How does the spirit of the proph- | 
ets resting on men now find expression ? 








kiah, and two splendid prophets, Elisha | reason for the downfall of Israel 2(28 : 1.) 
every ought to love | To whom did Isaiah tell the story of 


ken by Jesus: | story as told in the history of Israel, and 


| Golden Text.) 


| earnest-minded .men,—its kings over- 
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1-8.) What was his encouragement to 
preach ? (6: 9-13.) What was the period 
of his ministry? (1 : 1.) What was the 
| condition of Israel when he preached the 
sermons summarized in chapter one? 
(t: 7.) What did he preach against? 
(1: 4:) What promise did he bring to 
his people? (1: 18.) What did he urge 
them to do? (1: 16, 17.) What was one 





that downfall? (28: 14.) What was the 


why did it happen? (2 
What is the oar 
dividuals and 


ings 17: 5-7.) 
way of safety for in- 
or the nations? (See 


Boston, 
~ 
No deed of helpfulness can defile the 
holy. 
<9 


For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


“Pride Goeth Before a Fall” 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (2 Kings 
I-17). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.} 


HIS fourth quarter has spanned the 
last —— and a half of the ex- 
istence of the Northern Kingdom. 

It has been an instructive history. Be- 
ginning its career with every reasonable 
advantage,— varied resources, a large 
population, fertile land in abundance, 
men of leadership, the moral support of 


valued military strength and national 
exclusiveness as elements of security. 
As aclass they scoffed at the gréat moral 
and teligious leacers who boldly warned 
them and exhorted their people. They 
held their thrones by might, and usu- 
ally yielded them to revolutionists of 
greater might. 

Yet these decades were a time of real 
advance. Both Israel and Judah learned 
much of later value. Such leaders as 
Elijah, Elisha, and the other prophets, 
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What claim had a prophet’s widow on 
Elisha? (2 Kings 4: 1. How did he 
respond tothe claim ? Why is the record 
preserved in the Bible ? 






































render to Elisha, and why ? (2 Kings 4: 
9, 10.) 


(2 Kings 4: 12.) Whosuggested the re- 
ward she received ? 
seek Elisha when her boy died ? 
was he restored to life? 
meaning of this story for us ? 

How Sia the Syrian general, Naaman, 
hear of a cure for his leprosy ? (2 Kings 
5: 2,°3.) Who suggested that he should 
seek the cure ? 

hysician's fee? Why did the king of | 
lores! resent the request to cure the | 
Syrian? Who proposed to cure him, and | 
what was his object in doing it ? (2 Kings | 
5:8.) Whatdid Reamen find out through 
being cured of leprosy ? (2 —— 5: 15.) 
What is the value of the story for us ? 

Why did the king of Syria make war 
against Israel ? (2 Kings 6: 8.) Whydid 
he seek to capture Elisha? (2 Kings 8 : 
12, 13.) What is the title constantly ap- 
plied to Elisha? What did his servant 
see in the morning at Dothan (v. 15)? 
What did he see in answer to Elisha’s | 
prayer? How did the king of Israel 
treat the army when it came into his | 
hands? Why was this record preserved | 

in the Bible ? 
; The Reign of Joash. 
sha’s home ? 


How 





| 
Where was Eli- | 
Where was the home of | 


aalinSamaria? Whom did Jehu cause | 
to be killed there ? (2 Kings 10:7.) What 
relation to these slaughtered men was | 
the mother of the king of Judah? (2/| 
Kings 8 : 16-18.) Whom did she kill? 
(2 Kings 11 : 1.) 
Who made him king? 





@3 : 26, 27.) 
reign, and who prompted him to do it? 


vantage to the world of making the 

house of the Lord to flourish ? 
The Preaching of Isaiah. 

Isaiah come to be a prophet? (Isa. 6: 

















What service did the lady of Shunem | 


Who first proposed to reward | 
her, and what was the reward proposed ? | 


Why did the lady | 
What is the | 


moted a great advance in‘the right un- 


| religious thought from the narrow view 
What did he offer as a that Jehovah was merely Israel's patron 


Joash? Who overthrew the worship of | nce stitsed, hor selighous Hts. 


— a leaflet naming useful books bearing on the 


run through the first half of next year, and containing 
| also practical suggestions for the conduct of a Senior 
How was Joash saved ? | Bible Class. While only the Bible and The Sunday 
What was the | School Times are “oT |! to follow these Senior 
: a : 7 > -" | Bible Class outlines, the a 

result of his being crowned ? (2 Chron. reading in a few carefully selected books bearing on 
What deed honored his | the passages under study can hardly be overesti- 
mated. The leaflet will be sent for a two-cent stamp 

’ . ublishers, Val Ss . i ia. 
(2 Chron. 24: 2, 12, 13.) What is the ad- | by the Publish 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


century and a half achieved can proba- 
How did | bly be gained by reading rapidly Kent, 


were influential in helping the people to 
lay emphasis on the things of real mo- 
ment. National loyalty to Jehovah they 
settled so firmly that there was no out- 
ward reaction. It was so interpreted, to 
be sure, in the proud and prosperous days 
of Jeroboam II, that an Amos and a 
Hosea had to declare that the loyalty of 
the nation was but a mockery, at once 
superficial and accompanied by tenden- 
cies which Jehovah could not bless. 

But in the course of proving their case 
the prophets of the last half century pro- 


derstanding of religion. They delivered 


deity, to the broad conviction that he 
was the ruler of the universe ; from the 
view that his principal business was the 
care of Israel, tothe view that he was the 
embodiment of righteousness, holiness, 
wisdom, and love; from belief in him 
as a blind partisan, to the belief that, 
with aredemptive motive, he might in- 
flict overwhelming disaster upon his | 
loved people. ‘This was a monumental 
raising of religious thought to standards 
which have remained permanent. 
Judah benefited even more by these 
same teachers because she was less lia- 
ble to forget a lesson once well learned. 
Judah had close intercourse with Israel, 
and felt her more active life. . She, how- 
ever, had usages, institutions, leaders, 
and traditions, which helped her to re- 
tain and use and develop that which had 


II. Rererence LITERATURE. 
Note by the Editor.— Professor Sanders has pre 


nternational studies in the Gospel of John, which 


vantage of a judicious 


The most fruitful view of what this 





Put out 
the ‘bad 
b oy 99 


by putting a good idea into 
his head. Set him at work— 
keep him busy, make him your 
debtor by. kindness and every-day help. Forget him 
between Sundays, and he can do a little forgetting 
on his own account. 

We have a plan that bridges the gap between 
Sundays—a plan that has saved thousands of boys 
from fooling away their spare time; a plan that can 
keep the busy-minded youngsters in your Sunday- 
school as busy as their minds. 


They can do manly, quick-witted, and profitable 
work for 


The Saturday Evening Post 


and you will never know how much of their restless- 
ness (sometimes called “ badness’’) such a plan can i 
absorb until you give them a chance to try it. 

Will you ask us how ? 

If you will fill out and cut out this blank and 
mail it to us, we will do our part promptly. 








THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


84 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. “ 

GENTLEMEN : Will you please send to my address ......... copies of 

The Saturday Evening Post (ten tor each boy whose name and address 

I give herewith). I understand that these copies are free, and that the 

boys may keep the money they earn trom selling these at 5 cts. per copy. 
Please let me know what to do next in keeping the boys interested. 
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When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 
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**The Oxford Teachers’ 
par excellence 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
An entirely new edition 


OXFORD 
Teachers’ Bible 
with New Twentieth 


Bible is the Bible 
of the World.” 


A Notable Departure 








The only Teachers’ Bible 
made with all the Helps 
under One Alphabet. 


ILLUSTRATED with 
the Latest Photographs from 
the Holy Land. 


Century Helps ar- 
ranged Under One 
Alphabet 


For sale by all booksellers. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


American, Branch, 
91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 


Being a Practical Bible Diction- 
ary. including Concordance, Sub- 
om Index, Glossary, Chronologies, 

armony, Botany, etc., under One 
Alphabet. 
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There is a Better Way 


for the school that gives candy to its scholars at Christmas. A box of candy 

goes home on suspicion. Candy is candy. Mother cannot help thinking 

“3 of the day after. She wishes the Christmas Committee could have known 
what happened in her home last year, when four 

4 boxes of candy—but that’s an old story ! ; 

| The new story hasn’t any such ending. 

If your school gives anything to its mem- 

bers at the Christmas time, why not 

give a perfectly safe package of good- 

ies, the daintiest and _ prettiest 

you can find, a Christmas 

package of the same de- 

re licious, crispy, Nabisco 

Wafers the youngsters 

get when mother 

makes a day > Rt 

as happy 
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If it’s 
the beauti- 
ful Christmas- 
giving plan that 
is followed by the 
classes in your Sun- 
day-school they will find 
Nabisco the season’s most 
attractive gift for old and young. 
A beautiful holly ribbon makes still 
more charming the red, white, and 
gold of the original package, while an 
illuminated card for the giver’s name adds 
the delicate touch of sentiment that perfects 
the gift. 


— ® Why Not Make this 


? A Nabisco Christmas 
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FALL BOOKS 


Stepping-Stones of American History 
By John D. Long, Henry Cabot Lodge, 


James A. Woodburn, Lyon G. Tyler, William Elliot Griffis, 
Edwin D. Mead, Everett T. Tomlinson, Reuben G. Thwaites, 
William E. Barton, Claude H. Van Tyne, James K. Hosmer, 
Elroy M. Avery, Justin H. Smith, and Dean Hodges. 





The volume takes up in sequence the fourteen most prominent stepping- 
stones of our country’s history from the discovery to the forming of -the 
National government, Each of the writers is an authority upon the period 
and topic which he treats. The whole is a unique, interesting, and valuable 
volume upon this formative period. 


Lllustrated with fourteen colored pictures by Frank O, Small. 
Handsomely bound; gilt top with deckled edges ; contains 391 pp. Price, $2.25. 


The Fort in the Forest On Hyacinth Hill 


This is the second volume in the ‘‘ Colonial This new story by Mary F. Leonard clus- 
Series’’ by ev. Everett IT. Tomlinson, ters around the lives of two children and 
author of “The War of the Revolution has the same valuable characteristics as 
Series.’ It is the story of the fall of Fort noted in the author's previous stories. 262 
William Henry in 1755. 341 pp. Cloth. $1.50. pp. Cloth. $1.00. 


A Courier of Empire 


| 
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(Continued from page 708) 
“The Divided Kingdom ” (pp. 57-110); 
or Guthe’s excellent article in Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica (2238-2243); or Ottley’s 
Short History (164-192). 





III. Questions ror Stupy AND Discus- | 
SION, 

To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.T 

1. The Period Under Review. (1.) 
By many it is called the ‘‘ Golden Age”’ 
of Hebrew history. What justifies this 
estimate? (2.) Who were the great per- 
sonalities of this period ? (3.) What jus- 
tifies its being termed the ‘ Assyrian” 
period ? 





2. The Secret of Israel's Political 
Weakness, (4.) What would a geogra- 
pher say? (5.) What would an admin- 


istrator or historian say ? 
would a prophet say? 
Judah relatively stable ? 

3. Israel's Achievements. (8.) What | 
did Israel contribute of permanency to 
the world's advantage ? 

4. Her Downfatl (9.) What were | 
the immediate causes of the very rapid | 
decline from prosperity and power to | 
extinction? (10.) Were there any salu- | 


(6.) What 
(7.) Why was 


WILDE’S 
Bible Pictures 


Our Bible pictures have found a place in 
thousands of schools and homes, because they 
are, without a doubt, the finest collection ever 
published, 










This volume is by John H. Whitsdn, and is 
the story of Marcus Whitman's ride to save 
Oregon, and is a stirring story of Western 
frontier life. 315 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 


The Soldiers of the Duke 


By Eva Madden. A story embracing the 
early life of Prince William, the Duke of 
Gloucester, and heir to the throne of England. 


Ten Little Indians 


By Mary Hazelton Wade. This little vol- 
ume is adapted to children between 8 to ra 
years old. The author has the happy faculty 
of ecovevia® information in a most pleasing 
manner. is story shows how the children 
in the early Indian tribes lived and played. 
247 pp. roillus. Cloth. $1.0a 
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A peculiarly happy picture of child life in a 
royalhome. 279 pp. Cloth. $1.25. 


Ruth Campbell’s Experiment 


By Nina_Rhoades, author of “ The Little 
Girl Next Door.” This isa bright, up-to-date 
story of girl life, full of interesting adventures 
and experiences, 288 pp. Cloth. §1.25. 


Bonny Lesley of the Border 


This is the second volume in ‘‘ The Pioneer 
Series ’’ by Amy E. Blanchard, author of “‘ A 
Girl of '76,’" etc. _It_is a simple story of 
every-day fife on the Western border, show- 
ing the practical and the picturesque sides 
ife in the new settlements. 331 pp. Cloth. 

1.50. 


The Front Line of the Sunday- 
school Movement 

A volume of practical aids and suggestions 
for all Sunday-school workers. By Rev. F.N 
Peloubet, D.D., author of “Select Notes.’ 
Containing the best things already accom- 
amma with a glimpse of ideals and visians 

yond. 283 pages. Cloth. $1.00. 


The Old Testament Story 
Four volumes. 


By Mary W. Brownson. 

Each volume is carefully indexed and illus- 
trated by 12 to 18 full-page pictures, and con- 
tains about 125 pages. Cloth. 75 cents per 
volume. Volumes I and II ready. 


These books may be obtained at all bookSeliers 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


Western Branch, CHICAGO 120 Boylston St., BOSTON 
























FoR CHRISTMAS GIFTS, Cent Beck 
for 25 or more ; 120 for $1.00, Postpaid. 
25 Cents for 2 Art Subgects, or 25 Wadenaia, or 


F 25 on Life of Christ, or 25 for Children, each set in 
a portfolio. 
fo 


Send 50 Cents for 11 Madonnas, 10X 
mont ‘lemple, Boston ; 146 Fifth Avenue, New Yorx. 






12, or rx of Children, or 11 of animals. These 3 sets 
r $1.40. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Send $1.00 

for Christmas Set, No. 2. 120 pictures, 5% x8, all in 
the new Boston Edition, 
Magazine. Send two two-cent stam 
of rooo miniature illustrations and two pictures. 
Gems of Art. Order to-day, Gold Medal St. Louis, 
1904. Highest Award, Buffalo. The Perry o 
tures Company. Box 138, en, Mass.; Tre- 

Send all mail orders to Malden Office, 


+ 


- 


for Catalogue 











on the International Lessons for 1905. Contains ser- 
Monday Club Sermons mons by some of the ablest and most thoughtful ministers in 


the country upon the lessons for the coming year. It includes among its contributors such men as Dr, 
2. E. Jefferson, Dr_ David Gregg, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, Dr. W. E. Griffis, Dr. A. E, Dunning, Dr. 
lard Scott, Dr. Francis E. Clark, and others equally able and almost as well known. Published at 
$1.25. Special price to Sunday-school teachers, $1.00, postpaid ; or $1.25 including a year’s subscription 
to The Pilgrim Teacher. As teachers’ helps they are invaluable. 


Agencies at New York and The Pilgrim Press \* renee Btrest, 


D Boston 
Chicago ‘ewksbury, 


s. Man. 


















BROWN’S 
Famous 
Pictures 


Reproduction of 
famous paintings 
by old and modern 
masters. 2,200 
subjects in Black 
an fhite or 
Sepia. Size, 54% x8. 


120 FOR $1 oo. 
Our new 48-page 
aube With 1,000 
small illustrations 
and two a 
pictures sent for 
two-cent stamp. 
GEO. P. BROWA &CO. 

BEVERLY, MASS. 


a NORTHFIELD © 
HYMNAL 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS 
joc. a copy, postpaid. $25 per roo. 
Returaable Sample free to 
Pastors, etc. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
Chicago—New York 


" YOU NEEO T 
THE BUSINESS ERD OF 
By Taro. M. HamMonD 
A petetes instructive treatise on 8. S. work and 


meth ull from cover to cover with descrip- 
tions and fllustrations of valuable “ways and 
means” for inc ng the efficiency of Sunday 
School work. Sent entirely FREE upon request. 

} co. » Milwaukee, Wis. 5 


* 





Send ten cents a sample 
Sunday School Times Lesson 








of The 


When answering advertisements mention this paper. ures 





no two alike, or the Perry | 


One Cent Each. | 


tary results from the downfall of Israel ? 


IV. Some Leapinc TuHoveuts. 

[General discussion under the leader's direction.] 

Deliberate selfishness of motive can- 
not earn national permanence and bless- 
ing. It is deliberate suicide, inviting 
attack. 

The presence of the very noblest men 
cannot alone save a corrupted nation 
from its well-deserved fate. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


% 


God deprives us of leaders that we 
may know our dependence on the Lord. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





December 18, 1904. Whatsoever He 
Would Like to Have Me Do. 
(Matt. 6: 10; John 
15 : 10-16.) 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—His will (John 5 : 30). 
‘TUES.—Obey God (Luke 11 : 27, 28). 


|} WED.—Do good to others (Matt. 25: 
| 34-40). 
|| THURS.—Overcome the world (1 John 


5: 1-5). 
FRI.—Win others (Matt. ro: 1-7). 
SaT.—Be fruitful ( John 15 : t-8). 











Name the things Jesus explicitly told us to 


ample. 
uote his promises to give strength for 
doing. 


OD-has a wil} for each one of us. 

As Bushntell put it in the title 

of one of his greatest sermons, 

‘Every Man’s Life a Plati of God.” It 

is very wonderful to think that God has 

| thought out each human life, and that 

even before it begins, he has made a 

great and splendid plan for it, but it is 
true. i 


Some of the large general characteris- 
| tics of this plan are the same for all 
|men. God wants each of us to believe 
on Jesus Christ, whom he has sent. 


God 
| God’s plan, and the life that lacks it is 
| an incomplete and misshapen one. God 
| wants each one of us to be holy and 
| true, and any plan that involves a con- 
| trary character is a repudiation of God's 
lan. His plan is that we should be like 
im. We can test our plans readily 
thus: Are they consistent with the char- 
|acter of God? We cannot admit as 
| allowable in our lives anything that is 
not compatible with God’s character. 
But God’s will for us applies not 
merely to the great spiritual outlines of 
our life. It includes everything. He 
has something he wants us to do every 





°. 
Tell the things he taught us to do by ex- | 


plan that omits such faith is not | 


We already have a list of over 500 sub- 


jects, and are constantly adding to it. These 

ictures can be used in connection with the 

nternational or any special series of lessons, 
and will be found so to illustrate the text that 
the mind will more readily comprehend the 
thought involved in it. Price, 1 cent 
each. No orders received for less than ten 
copies. Size of card, 6x8 inches, 


COLORGRAPHS 


‘The best carbon print fails to give an echo 
| | of the rich harmony of color which is the chief 
| | glory of the masterpieces of pictorial art; but 
| | our new series of pictures, “ The Colorgraphs,” 
reproduce the originals faithfully, both in 
form and in color, in all their richness, strength, 
and delicacy. 

The “Colorgraphs” are 8 x ro inches in 
size, and each is enclosed in a neat deckle- 
edged portfolio. Price, 35 cents each. 


Catalogues and lists sent free on request. 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


Weastenn Baancn 120 Boviston Sr. 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


VERY- UNDAY- 
THING FOR Scxoors 


The Pilgrim Lesson Helps, including edi- 
tions at 2 cents, 3 cents, 4 cents, and § cents 
per quarter. 

The Wellspring, Visitor, and Mayflower. 
Our attractive Sunday-school papers. 

The Bible Study Union and all other Lesson 
Helps at publishers’ prices. 
| The International two years’ Beginners’ 
| Course for little children, published in ‘* ‘The 
| Little Pilgrim’* with accompanying picture 
| cards. 5 cents each per quarter. Samples 


free. 
| Our text-books for advanced classes, entitled 
| The Books of the Bible in connection_with 
| their Place in History, and The Prophets, 
| as Statesmen and Preachers, each by Prof. 
| H. T. Fowler of Brown University. 50 cents 
postpaid. 

Exchangeable Libraries for Sunday-schools 
give a school the reading of three times as many 
| books as the same money would buy. ‘$1.50 
| and $2 so per month, no advance fee. 
| Our Catalogues tell all about these things. 
| Will you have them ? 


| The Pilgrim Press, Boston {eye 























“s BECOME 
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A 
‘NURSE 













No occupation open to women can com- 
with that of the trained nurse. It 
5 womaaly lucrative work — hosts of 
our graduates coraing Sre to fs0s week, 
to whom we refer. e teach this 
fession by mail. An interesting booklet 
which cleariy defines our Courses and 
the nature of our work, will be mailed, 
without exp , to ine 4 a 
u hool 
= 286 Main a 


amestown, N. 






































LESSON FOR DECEMBER 18 


WENTY Years as a Bible Teacher and | 

an Extended Personal Acquaintance 
with Bible Lands has peculiarly fitted the 
author of 


On Holy Ground 


The Rev. William L. Worcester, in making | 
this book the most helpful to all Bible stu- 
dents, young and old, and a great aid to 
parents and teachers in reading the Bible 
with children, 


A Large Number of Bible 
ions 
are given, and each preceded by a talk which 
prepares the reader for the story, and puts 
before him the facts necessary to an under- 
standing of the people, neighborhood, and 
time involved. 


Four Hundred Fine Pictures 


reproduced from the superior photographs of 
the Holy Land, and a few from the famous 
Hofmann paintings. The most complete 
collection of such views ever presented in 
one book. | 

With Illustrations and Maps, 000 pages, 8vo., | 
Decorated Cloth, $3.00 net ; postage, 27 cents extra. | 

Send fcr our free Holiday Book. 


J. B. Lippincott Company | 


Publishers Philadelphia | 


E. B. Treat G Co.’s 
New Books 


241-243 West 23d Street, New York 
The Sunday Evening Problem 


A book for the times and the churches. Seven sorts 
of successful Sunday evening services. Suggestive | 
solutions of the Main Question, how to reach the un- | 
churched. y_ Rev. James Hill, D.D. FP. E. | 
Clark, D.D., President Christian Endeavor Society | 
writes, “ Ministers and Christian workers burdened by | 
this question will be helped by the solution to the puz- | 
ziing problem.” C. M.S nm, D.D., author ‘In | 
His Steps,”’ writes, ‘I have profited by and take 
| re i ding it to pastors.”” 224 pages. 








P e inc 
12mo. Postpaid, $1. 


Makers of the American Republic 


A series of Historical Lectures on the early Colo- 
nists, the Virginians, Pilgrims, Hollanders, Puritans, 
Quakers, Scotch, uguenots, the American Fore- 
mother, the old-time i 
By id Gregg, D 


vi .» Judge Goodrich, and others. 
A new edition, en 


. §27 pages. 12mo. Cloth. $2. 


Thoughts for the Occasion Series 
Fraternal and Benevolent Occasions ?#:. 


A New Volume. A reference manual of historical 
and helpful data four the observance of oe or special 
occasions pertaining to the various Orders to wit: 
Masonic, Odd Fellows, Ro 
Order of Red Men, Chosen 


.D. 
larg 





Companion Volumes 
Patriotic and Secular Occasions § 2:.75. 


Anniversary and Religious Occasions 
& 75+ 













WRITES BLACK 
COPIES PURPLE 


Takes the — of pen aie: 
Eterno 


* Pencil 


For business or ordinary use. Sold by stationers, 

with or without nickeléd point prosactor. 
Dixon's Pencil Guide, indexed by vocations, cor- 

rectly indicates the right peacil for your ese. Bent res. 


Dept. AC JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 00... Jersey City, 3.2. 





Solid Gold Fountain Pen Free 


To any one sending me the name of a Su school 
Superintendent from whom | receive an order for $5.00 
vr over, I will send a Solid Gold Fountain Pep abeo- 
lutety free. Send your name, superintendent’s name 
and address, name location of church, and about 
hew many scholars, and I will send catalogue fully 
illustrating The Sy Sa School 
Attendance Cards, rolment Cards, Collection En- 
velopes, Card Freee lors Leaf Secretar a: 
etc. * . , Dept. °. f iar 
Place, Chicane, tii. 


BARTLETTS 










EGYPT 
TURKEY GREECE 
THE NILE WAAMANSA wory LAND 


Sailings January 28, February 18, also many Sprin 
and ee Tours to fp mod Bm Rog Wertherd an 
Central Europe and British Isles. Hundreds of de- 


lighted patrons conducted during past 25 years have ap- | 


preciated the unique service of our small, select parties. 


TRAVEL FREE FROM CARE 


If you wish the fullest enjoyment from your next 
trip abroad, write for Illustrated Book T Sent free. 


532 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 


| distinct order from their master for each 
| Separate act they do. 
| completely our Father’s children and to 


; tions, henceforth they were to be friends 


| their place. 


, his power. ‘‘ Apart from me,” said Jesus, 


| will of God and as a glorious sphere in 


inister, Bench and Bar, etc. | 


na Arcanum, Foresters, | 
‘riends, Good Templars, | 
etc. Compiled by Franklin Noble, D.D. 540 pages. $2. 
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moment of every day. No part of our 
life is to be planless or omitted from the 
loving thought of God. In small things, 
as well as great, we are to do his will. 
% 

This is notaslavery. It isa freedom. 
We are to do God's will freely as his 
children, not as serfs who require some 


We are to be so 


share so truly his own nature, that we 
shall do freely and instinctively what he 
would have us do. Jesus explained it 
to his disciples the last evening. They 
had been servants acting under instruc- 


acting under sympathies, doing his will 
because they had his mind, and of them- 
selves would do just as he would do in 


This is the way to live a strong life. 
Nothing can resist us successfully if we 
do the will of God. Discevering and 
fulfilling it, we are made partakers of 


‘*ye can do nothing.” ‘‘I can do all 
things,” said Paul, ‘‘through Christ 
who strengtheneth me.” Even weak 
people become invincible when they do 
God's will. If we would know power 
and peace in our daily life and be free 
from worry and care, we need only to | 
do what dod would have us do, and 
trust all to him. 








And if it is restful and strengthenin 
to do God’s will, it -is distressful an 
weakening to miss it. The Greek word 


| for sinin the New Testament is ‘' miss- | 


ing the mark.” The life that does not | 
discover and do the will of God, is pre- 
eminently sinful. It misses its true | 


purpose and end. 
hat we need to do in our daily lives 
is to think of them as to be lived by the 


which to fulfil the obedience of our 
| Father. Just plainly doing one’s duty 
| in small things, which are the will of 
| God, is the most beautiful and noble 
|thing in the world. As Mr. Lowell 
| wrote in ‘‘ Under the Old Elm”: 


** The longer on this earth we live 

And weigh the various qualities of men, 

Seeing how most are fugitive, 

Or fitful gifts, at best, of now and then, 

Wind-wavered corpse-lights, daughters of | 

° the fen, 

The more we feel the high stern-featured | 
beaut | 

Of plain devotedness to duty, 

Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal | 
praise, 


But finding amplest recompense 

For life’s ungarlanded expense 

In work done squarely and unwasted | 
days.’? 





| 
} 


To do what God wills, moment by 
moment, is the only way to do it day by 
day. 

To do what God wills in small and 
commonplace things is the only way to 
be ready for it in great and conspicuous 
things. 

No one can do more than the will of 
God. No one should do less. 


‘st 


Religion that begins early enlists on 
its side the all but omnipotent influence 
| of habit and association, guards a man 
from the knowledge of evil which often 
becomes temptation to evil, and. from 
companions who increase the tempta- 
tions, saves from bitter remorse, which 
often rises like a black barrier between 
us and God. ‘Learn young, learn 
fair,” says the proverb. Some of us to- 
day are apt to think that we would be 
religious if our circumstances were 
more favorable. But so-called unfavor- 
able circumstances are often misnamed, 
and it may even be that they tend to 
deepen our religion by calling out a 
bracing temper of resistance. Some 
vegetables are not ready for eating till 
they have had a touch of frost. Flowers 
may grow best on a dung heap, and the 
religion which is deepest, the characters 
which are most saintlike, have generally 
been nurtured and molded in times of 
moral corruption and godlessness.— 








The Best Christmas Gift for Pastor, 
Teacher, or Scholar is the 


AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


The Sunday School Times says it 
“is the standard translation of the Bible 
for the English-speaking world.” Dr. 
Price, of the Chicago University, calls 
it ‘The E 


Most Perfect English 
Bible in Existence.”’ 


It was produced 290 years after the King James 
Version was issued and contains the combined results 
of all the patient study and research of linguists and 
Biblical students of three centuries. The American 
Standard is 


The Only Edition of the Revised Bible 
Authorized by the American 
Revision Committee 


and their endorsement appears on the back of the title 
page. 

The American Standard Revised Bible explains 
many difficult and obscure verses not easily understood 
in the old version. 

It substitutes modern words of clearest meaning for 
obsolete words no longer understood by the average 
reader. 

It makes the Scriptures plain to all who read and 
is “the most accurate translation of the Bible now in 
existence.” 

It is used with increasing favor by Sunday Schools 
everywhere and has been adopted as the text-book by 
all important colleges. It is the ideal Christmas 
gift. Ministers of all denominations have combined 
with the Religious Press in praising the American 
Standard Revised Bible in highest terms. 

—on ordinary pager, of on Waleon's famoce Lodi Paper. Prices, $8 comts to 612.00. Teachers 
ic. 


Editions, $2.25 to $10.00, New Testament alone, to $2.50. 
We also publish the King James Version in over 400 different styles. 


For sale by ail booksellers. Catalogue and specimen pages sent free. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 


Publishers 37 East 18th Street, Hew York 














When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 


A JANITOR WRITES: 


“Before we took THE BOYS’ 
WORLD in our Sunday -School I could pick 
up enough papers from the seats and in the 
vestibule at the close to start the furnace fire, 


but now we have to buy our kindling.” 


We also publish THE GIRLS’ COMPANION for Girls. 
Write for free sample copies to 








Alexander McLaren, D.D. 





DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, ELGIN, ILLINOIS. 
































































7 Serial Stories. 


Humorous Dial 
gone Seceer> 


and Science an mt 





CHRISTMAS PRESENT C 


sends this slip or the name of this 


Every New Subscriber who 
gy 4-4, and address and 


AND 


GIFT 2 





ieneiinaiiiiae 


utes out a 
1.75 for The 


All the issues of The Com 
GIFT 1 including the Beautiful Holiday Numbers; also 
The Youth’s Companion “Carnations” Calendar for 1905, litho- 
graphed in twelve colors and gold, for subscribers only. 
As much reading in the year as would fill twenty octavo volumes. 
ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS FOR 1905 AND SPECIMEN COPIES OF THE PAPER SENT FREE. 
$10,000.00 will be divided equally among subscribers who secure three new subscriptions. Send for information. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


WHAT OTHER CHRISTMAS GIFT 
WILL GIVE 8O MUCH PLEASURE 
FOR SO LITTLE MONEY —$1.75? 


Bound in book form, each would be equal to a $1.50 volume. 


7 Good Tales by Jack London. 


Adventures with the Pirate Fishermen of San Francisco Bay. 
100 Entertaining Special Articles 


Written by Men and Women famous in the great vocations. 


250 Stirring Short Stories 
By the most gifted and popular American writers of fiction. 


3,000 Anecdotes and SKetches. 


ogues, Poems, Jingles, Articles on Emer- 
. pelections of Miscellany, Notes on Nature 


ents. 


esp * 8 % 


a Sk 
rh ete 

iia oe 
DR tine 


Companion fo 





o ROR BN RNs 7 
N. 


at once, with 


ark. 


eee 
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ublicatio: 


the fifty-two weeks of 1905, will receive: 
ion for the remaining weeks of 1904, 


R143 








Pun 


SE 
NOTES 


By Rev. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D. 


_ The volume for 1905 excels all previous issues 
in many important respects. Inductive Studies, 
placed at the beginning of each lesson, lead the 
teacher to go direct to the Bible, and learn first 
from its press See can learned about the 
lesson. » in cloth, postpaid, $1.25. 


W. A. WI COMPANY 
Heston and Chicago 


} The Scroll of the Law 

(Six tomes as large as illustration.) 

As used by Christ, and in all Jewish syna- 

‘ es w : xiven_ Free with a r 
on ($1.00) to People, t 

. he Book, an illustrated 

Hebrew Christian quarterly magazine 

hich should be wead 




















the Law a treasure in their work. Address 
83 Bible House, New York 
Lyman Abbott’s Popular 
COMMENTARY ON JOHN 


is one of the most important and desirable helps for 
Christian workers and Sunday-school teachers and 
scholars. Be sure to get it in addition to any other 
lesson helps 


1 volume. Iiustrated. Postpaid, $1.50. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., New York 





by every Sunday- | 
school Teacher, who will find the Scroll of 


; Church and Sunday-School 


Calendars 


A most a riate re- 
membrance for pastor to 
people, or superintendent 
to pupils. new idea 
which meets daily with 
general praise every- 
where. 

A ure of your own 
church on attractive 
mounting 
any printing desired. 
rite us indicatin 
quantity desired, and 7 
possible send photograph 
of your church and we 
wilf quote price and send 
you free sample calendar 
together with our art 
specialties catalogue. 


A SPEELT, a 
NEW LANTERN SLIDES 


of Travel, History, Science, Art, and Religion. 
The Christmas Story, illustrated by reproduc- 
tions of the famous Tissot paintings. 
IMustrated Hymns and the Passion Play. 


New Views of Egypt and Palestine. Lecture 
Sets with descriptive readings. Lanterns and ac- 
cessories 


William H. Rau 34, chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











Christmas Souvenirs. 


The most artistic and cheapest ever offered. 
Handsome Cards, sc, 1, 2, 3 and 5c. Elegant 
Booklets, 3, 4,5 and 8c. ‘Artistic Calendars, 6c, 
up ie line, 2c. orth 
Sample Oards, 3c. Catalog free. 
Marca Breoruers, Lebanon, 0. 


Wc an 
double. 











Sort METHOD BI STUDY BY MAIL. 
De; conferred. Sam: lesson . Write 
President Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 
In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School 7 1mes. 








The 20th Century Limited 





THAT SONG BOOK 


of TILLMAN’S for SUNDAY<«SCHOOLS you 
must see. 24 cents for sample copy. 
CHARLIE D. TILLMAN 
14 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Two ne 





CHRISTMAS 


NE. MUSIC 


Two beautiful services tor schools, by Adam Geibel 
and R. Frank Lehman, entitled “ Bethlehem’s King ”’ 
and ** The Wonderful Lights” Stirring, inspiring, yet 


not difficult carols, choruses, anthems, exercises, etc, | 


cents each (for 10 cents we send three services in all); 
.oo per hundred, not prepaid. 
Nine fine Chrigtmer. rols, withe45 other num- 
rs in * Wor fi osannas, 


k. The latest, targest, and best. cents per copy 


(money refunded if book is returned in one week); $25 | 


per hundred. Specimen pages free. ; 
stmas Cantatas - -* Christmas with the Pix- 
ies” and ‘Christmas at Repsemeary Castle.”” by Adam 
Geibel and William H. Gardner. Bright, merry scenes 
and music; a delightful entertainment. 
single copy ; $3.00 per dozen. 
wo Christmas Anthems b 


30 cents 
Geibel and Schnecker ; 


brilliant, choice, and not difficult. The two mailed 
anywhere for 28 cents Usual discounts to choirs. 


Geibel & Lehman }378,47 2 Stu Phtedetphia 


SERVICES and Cantatas for 
| the 8S. 8. and Church Choir, 
ces for the 
: pe: 
for the 





ioe } 5 
or ph 


iw con 

not found in others, 55c per doz. Encl 
of our three latest, including the above. 
ATAS 8.8. 
Music by Rosche. ELVES. 

Music by Rose id each. are su 
cork CANT, THE PROPHET OF NAZERETH. 
el. ST. MISE. Ashfo Postpaid 30c ea. 
Catalogue describing 18 other can also specimen 
of Choir Music FRER for the ——-— 

“THE CHURCH CHO or Nov, con Xmas an- 

Price 1,20 per dos, postpaid. 








GH, F. RUSCH & 00,  Qalonge,'s srcnigan Are 
XMAS PRESENTS cent ok | 


| of these need be absolutely followed by 
| anybody, but as a classified storehouse 
| this part of the book is of interest. 





We sold thousands of 
these beautiful GOLD 
PINS last Christmas to 
Superintendents and g 
Teachers. They make 4 
lovely presents. Guar- L 
$5. Pi SS. Pigs or 10.” 
. S. Pin, aoc. S. S. or 
for $2.00. Order at once S®2¢ay School 
orn. this advt. as it will not ap- Breech 25 ets, 
goer cgnia before Xmas. Christmas comes on Sun- 
y_this =- COLUMBUS JEWELRY CO., 51 
B, State 


. . bus, " 
“The above hoe is welrable Rev. fos. Clark, D.D. 








Twen 
New 


-hour train to Chicago. 
ork Central and Lake Shore. 





y scientifi 
gp yt the purely scientific 








DECEMBER 3, 1904 


BOOKS AND WRITERS 
—_— we eee SS 


Child-Study and Sunday- 
school Work 


T WAS a difficult task that Annie 
Steger Winston undertook in her 
Memoirs of a Child (New York: 

Longmans, Green, & Co., $1, net). 
Pierre Loti told his story in the first 
person; Miss Winston loses a certain 
confidentiality by resorting to the third. 
Mrs. Burnett leaves a little doubt whether 
her imagination is not at work; Miss 
Winston seems authentic and exact. 
The casual reader may think these 
memoirs commonplace. They are, in 
one sense, but their significance is any- 
thing but that. Their author feels their 
subtilty and depth, and knows that 
their right to exist is real. The me- 
moirs have a real value to the student 
of the child soul. They are not didactic 
in form, but the reader's own heart will 
become self-didactic as he turns the well- 
written pages. ° 

Turn:now from this self-revelation to 
William Geor Koons’ Zhe Child's 
Religious Life (New York: Eaton & 
Mains, $1). his book claims that the 
religious nature of the child is sorely 
neglected, that: this nature is misunder- 
stood, and consequently that injurious 
methods prevail in the effort to make 
the child religious.. The author believes 
that man inherits a depraved nature, 
but that sin cannot be an inheritance; 
man is not all bad; he has a religious 
instinct, and it is our part to aid the 
development of this instinct in the child. 
‘““The persistency of the religious in- 
stinct is one of the special messages of 
this book.” This persistency is our hope 
in religious training. ‘‘The child is a 
germ to be develo and not a recep- 
tacle for information.’’ Mr. Koons ad- 
vocates hard memory work at ten years 
of age, catechism and all, and mistakenly 
urges ‘‘ no explanation, just pure mem- 
ory work ;. but packs. of it.” In spite of 
the modern educationist and the peace 
movement Mr. Koons thinks that as he 
was whipped in childhood, therefore 
‘‘ whipping is healthy if soundly as well 
as affectionately administered.” This 
argument is not new. Much of Mr. 
Koons’ work will provoke thought and 
prove beneficial, especially among those 
to whom literature in this field is un- 
familiar. - 

Sunday-school workers have found it 
easier to talk about child nature than to 
detail curricula for children and youth 
at all stages of development. From 
point of view the 
whole subject is now handled for the 
first time without gloves, by the Rev. 
Samuel B. Haslett in his 7he Pedagogi- 
cal Bible School (New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company, $1.25, net.) It has 
been said, in criticism, that this book is 
a laboratory product rather than that of 
a Sunday-school expert. True, it does 
come via Clark University with an intro- 
duction by President G. Stanley Hall; 
but the Sunday-school has been ‘‘a 
familiar and inviting place to the author 
from earliest childhood” and because of 
his debt to it he wants to see its stand- 
ard of efficiency raised. Improvement 
in the course of study is its central 
thought and purpose. After devoting 
about sixty pages to historical and de- 
scriptive matter, the book launches forth 
into laboratory facts—stages of growth 
and development, leading to a valuable 
detailed treatment of adolescence. Then 
comes the deduced curriculum,—outline 
courses for all ages and stages. None 


The book is a bank of great and varied 
resources to be drawn upon by mage or 
small checks. The book can hardly be 
popular, but that it is a significant sign 
of an epoch cannot be doubted. 

No better book of its class has appear- 
ed of late than 7he Teacher and the 
Child, by H. Thiselton Mark, of Owens 
College, Manchester (New York : Flem- 
ing Hf Revell Company, 75 cents, net). 
Despite its uninviting typography, Mr. 











LESSON FOR DECEMBER 18 


CONSUMPTION 
Hope, fresh air, rest, and 
Scott’s Emulsion are the 
greatest remedies for con- 


sumption. Scott's Emulsion 
will always bring comfort and 
relief. Scott’s Emulsion does 
for the consumptive what 


medicine alone cannot do. 





It’s the nourishment in it’ 


that takes the patient in long | 
strides toward health. 
We'll send you a sample free. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York 











WEBSTERS Di PION AR) 
INTERNATIONAL 
Includes in the New Edition 


25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 


New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner o ucation, 
2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
New Plates. Rich Bindings, 


GET THE BEST 


Also Webster's Collegiate Dictionary with 
1116 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. Size: at ym 























AS Thin Edition De Luxe 
Printed the same plates as regular edition. It has 
limp covers and round corners, Size: 63,x854x1'4 inchea, 





FREE, “A Test in Pronunciation,”’ instructive 
and entertaining. Also illustrated pamphlets. 

G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO., 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 








wom) SELF-PRONOUNCING COMMENTARY 
on SUMDAY SCHOOL LESSONS for 1905, 
by REV. J. M. COON. All the Lessons in 
self - pronoun form, with right to 
the point HELPS. Small in size, but 
inch, Tonterst Vous Pease noe 
» ~ ie- 
i ties, also Benediction, etc. 128 
pages, Pocket Size. Red Cloth 25¢, Mor- 
oeco 35c, 
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Mark’s way of getting at and presentin 
truth to the inexpert is most delightful. 
He thinks clearly and speaks no less so; 
he avoids technicality; he is pointed 
and direct in meeting teachers’ difficul- 
ties and in showing the way out of them. 
His examples are pertinent and illumin- 
ating. His spirit is devoted and rever- 
ent. Pedagogy and the Sunday-school 
as one finds it are sanely, felicitously, 
and zealously wedded. 

How is it done? The Rev. George 
Whitefield Mead answers this question in 
his Modern Methods in Sunday-School 
Work (New York: Dodd, Mead, & 
Co., $1.50, net). Here is a noteworthy 
compilation of methods in actual use, as 
furnished by school officers, teachers and | 
other workers. It is a gréat aggrega- | 
tion of plans, means, and devices. Speci- 
men letters, charts, diagrams, appeals, | 
and certificates abound. No recognized 
hase of Sunday-school management is 
ignored. The author supplies a nexus | 
in running comments, but his main busi- 
ness is to subpoena witnesses. Many a 
pastor, superintendent, or teacher who 
is wondering what plan to try next, will | 
find in this book the panacea for his | 
troubled soul. 

In the multitude of books on child- | 
study and religious education there is | 
necessarily endless repetition of psy- 
chological and other data. A very use- 
ful little compilation, therefore, is Dr. 
Richard Morse Hodge’s A Sy//adbus of | 
Religious Education (Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, 7oo Park Avenue, New 
York 15 cents), This is a pamphlet of 
thirty-one pages. The author is Direc- | 
tor of Extension Courses for Lay Stu- | 
dents of Union Theological Seminary, 
and Lecturer at Teachers’ College of 
Columbia University. The style is, of 
course, that of syllabus, and the matter 
covers the range of child nature, cur- 
riculum, educational ‘method, Sunday- 
school organization and management. 
Not the least valuable part of the bro- 
chure is the unstinted though select 
reference to literature, including the ap- 
pended bibliography. Evenifone misses 
some good works from the list, it. was 
wise to make the list comprehensive 
without being burdensome or bewilder- 
ing. The monograph is a multum in 
parvo, avery useful guide for Sunday- 
school workers who take a serious and 
studious view of their calling. 


° ‘< 


The Christ Story. By Eva March Tappan. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. dc.s0 
net. 

In the long row of popular biographies 
of the Christ more especially suited to 
younger readers, Eva March Tappan’s 
stands well toward the head. There is 
not too much explanatory matter nor 
too great liberty of paraphrase of the 
Saviour’s words, Neither is it too re- 
stricted to Scripture language. While 
almost any Bible student might take 
exception to the accent of description 








id a ae Wa ted. 
, e en, le 
Ey SEO. W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bldg, Chicago. 


OXFORD MAPS 
By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 


These maps cover all Biblical 
Palestine Geography, and are accepted 








authority, containing all re- 

Western Asia . cent discoveries. T : map of 
Egypt and Sinai Palestine is cooencial fer the 
coming lessons. ial terms 

St. Paul’s to Sabbath-schools for these 
Travels maps; also for the four maps 


asa t. 
OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. | 
The Little Kingdom of Home. By Margaret 








Teaching an? 
Teachers = cis 


Trum 


More than thirty-four thousand copies 
of this book have been sold, and the 
demand is constant. Teaching and 
Teachers is a comprehensive, popular, 
and altogether practical treatise on the 
place and work of the teacher. It is 
written out of a wide experience, and 
with full knowledge of the essential 
principles of teaching. It is a book 
toown. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
New York City 


and of interpretation here and there, 
| the story is remarkably natural, straight- 
| forward and reverent, yet free alike 
| from that prosiness or that sentiment- 
| ality which mars so many efforts in the 
class of literature. Miss Tappan has 
performed a very difficult feat with judg- 
ment and skill. The illustrations are 
numerous and well reproduced from the 
old and the modern masters. 


% 


E. Sangster. New York: J. F. Taylor | 
&Co. $1.50 net. 

Home is the domain where Mrs. Mar- 
garet E. Sangster is at her best. She 
covers almost every conceivable phase of | 
home and the home life in the broader | 
moral and spiritual aspects especially. | 
Her handling of her theme is at once deli- 
cate and firm, and her discrimination is 
sane and convincing. The book is attrac- 
tively gotten up, each page being deco- 
rated with dive-tinted sariands at the 
top and with a spray or branch at 
the foot. The volume should find a large 
mission for the sweet sanctity of home- 
life. 

a 





Western Branch: 192 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








Peloubets Illustrated 
Lesson Quarterlies 


are peculiarly fitted for Sunday-school grading 
and therefore easily adapted to any school 


The Little Ones’ Quarterly shows the pictorial side of the lessons. 


The Junior Quarterly combines the pictorial with the most practical ap- 
plication, 


The Intermediate Quarterly presents the practical, pictorial and the 
thoughtful aspects of the lessons. 


The IMustrated (Senior) Quarterly develops the lessons upon the broad, 
thoughtful, and serious lines of modern Sunday-school teaching. 


The Home Department Quarterly is peculiarly aa and adapted to 
interest and benefit those outside of the immediate Sun 


Each editor is a well known authority in his sphere, and 
our guarterlies are the result of the best thought in each special field. 


Teachers’ Quarterlies. The greatest assistance to teachers who are anxious 
to present the lesson in the most helpful and concise form, The special 
notes for teachers are written by Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., and Mrs, 
M. G. Kennedy, and contain many suggestions of new methods of practi- 
cal work ; methods which they have tried and found successful. 


Superintendents are invited to send for sample quarterlies, 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
120 Boylston Street, BOSTON 
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cCANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1905 


A New Life of Christ 


HE Bis_e Stupy Union (Blakeslee) Lessons for 1905 will be a con- 
nected and complete life of Christ from the four Gospels. These lessons 
will be published in seven grades, with three teacher’s helpers, affording care- 
fully graded Bible study adapted to all departments of the Sunday school. This 


Life of Christ 


is being made ag 
The exceptionally hig 








‘* These are simply great. 
terested in them, and if you can keep up the pace you 
will make the best series of lessons in the world, sure.’’ 


new, with many improvements over any former series. 
quality of the lessons may be inferred from the follow- 
ing impromptu note from a business man, for many years a Sunday-school 
teacher and superintendent, who had read a portion of the manuscript and 
wrote without thought of publication : 


I was immensely in- 
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For Free Specimen Lessons and Descriptive Circulars, address 


BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO. 
95 South Street, Boston, Mass. 











great promise, 


stamps. 

















Bor sale by booksellers, or ty The Sunday School Times Co, 











ten cents 
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cago, Ill. 


California Information 
California is a big state; large of area, 
rich in natural wealth, tremendous in its | 
| scenic features, and with a future full of | 


Every American is more or 


less interested in knowing about this won- 
derful commonwealth. 
with more than half a hundred beautiful il- 
lustrations and a complete map of the state 
in colors, has been issued by the Chicago & 
North-Western Railway. It contains, in con- 
densed and interesting form, a mass of in- 
formation on various subjects of interest, 
including a list of hotels at California tourist 
points with their rates, capacity, etc. 
to any address on receipt of four cents in | 
W. B. Kniskern, P. T. M., Chi- 


A forty-page folder, 


Sent 


Game Laws Explained 

The Southern Railway has just issued for 
the season 1904-05, a beautifully illustrated 
| book, entitled -* Hunting and Fishing in the 
| South,”? which is descriptive of the best 
| localities in the South for various kinds of 
game and fish, and outlines the game laws of 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, 
| Mississippi and Kentucky, the states pene- 
| trated by the Southern Railway. 

Copies of the book can be obtained from 
Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
' Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, 
| Philadelphia, Pa. 


Georgia, 








Advertisements have introduced you 
to some of the best things you have. 
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WALTHAM 


‘RELIABLE 


MODERATE IN PRICE 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WaTCH Co.. 
WALTHAM ,MASS. 


ASK FOR"No.620"MOVEMENT. 





“Time, the most independent 
of all things” 
is best made 


Lo serve 


ma%»n 
Ay the 


ELL.GIN 


WATCHT 


the most 


dependable of 


all timekeepers. 


elera 
“Timemakers 


wih AY dt is fully guaranteed. All jew- 
and Li yy + ¥ an illustrated 


history of the watch, sent free upon request to 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Go., ELGIN, ILL 





UALIME OTHER BELLS. 
SWEETER MORE BUR- 
att eras PRICE. 


LYMYER 
CHURCH REE CATALOGUE 
Tels way, 


Waite Te CINCINRAT! BELL FounORY £0. CINCINNATI, 6. 


CHURCH BELLS a'reats 


and PEALS 
Mm SANG DoLit Gores rand Tin. 
c! 





Get our price. 


"POUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 


THE. GENUINE. MEREELY BELLS 


Monet he ox These class bells in the world 
Ce.. ae West Troy P. O., N. Y. 


THE GREAT CHURCH | 1G HT 


For eiectric, a i. 
ok of tand 
i. P Pink, 55 Pear! St., New York. 








dimensions. 
estimate free. 
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Face 


Apply a very hot cloth 

saturated with with Poxp’s 
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arising 

“= and ~ 
conditions, _ Sach ae 
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headach 


backache, are quickly 





Worth Repeating 


The Effects of Prayer 


By Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D. 


ORD, what a change within us one short 
hour 
Spent in thy presence will prevail to 
make ! 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take, 
What parched grounds revive, as with a shower ! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower ; 
We rise, and all, the distant and the near, 
Stands forth a sunny outline brave and clear. 
We kneel, how weak! We rise, how full of 
power ! 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this 
wron; 
Or others, that we are not ey strong ; 
That we are ever overborne with care ; 
That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 
And joy, and strength, and courage are with 
thee ! 


al 


What Shall We Do with the 
Winter Evenings ? 


The Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A., in the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate. 


HERE is, no doubt, a great charm in 
the coziness of the winter evening! 
Outside the curtained window the 

storm may beat, the door into the street 
may be encrusted with snow, the short- 
ened days may denote that nature has 
become drowsy and seeks long repose, 
but the mind is never so alert, our fancy 
never keener, than when, our evening 
meal being over, we turn into our den, 
and settle down for the rest of the even- 


in 

ew well I remember those evenings 
which I spentin my little bedroom years 
ago, just after tea; and while it 

have seemed a little unsociable to 

draw from the rest of the family, 
va I owe to those dpi be of my busi- 
ness life, and after the day’s work in 
the city was done, my acquaintance 
with the masterpieces of our English 
tongue. What with the Sues of 
reading afforded by thirty- minutes 
in the train to the city and thirty-five 
minutes back, added to the two or three 
hours at night, it gave me a respectable 
amount of time for general reading. 

Nothing is more suicidal than for a 
young man to spend in pleasure oA 
amusement the ———- for self- 
improvement afforded by the winter 
evenings. To be always hastening home 
from the city, or the daily toil, with the 
idea of spending the time in recreation, 
is as foolish as to squander some little 
capital which has come down to you 
from your family, and which, if properly 
invested, might be the nucleus of acom- 
petence in after years. 

I am going to give you my ideal. 
First, I was always accustomed to spend 
some little time with my Bible and 
some spiritual book or biography. It 
seemed to refresh the mind and to be 
a worthy prelude for whatever followed. 
Then other books. It is wise to have 
two or three in hand at the same time, 
because one’s mind after a long day’s 
work may be too weary for protracted 
study, but will be quite capable of alert- 
ness if allowed to turn from one subject 
to another, giving perhaps an hour to 
each. For instance, it is well to have 
always on hand a book of wre and 
another of poetry, and one of philoso- 
phy, of science, of essays, of general in- 
ormation or criticism. To have two or 
three books of this sort in reading will 
save time and coax the jaded mind, and 
you will do better to read three books 
or three hours than to read one for the 
same time. Mind that the lighter story- 
book always comes at the end of the 
evening, with the strong determination 
that the reading shall limited to a 
certain definite portion of time, and 
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Don’t waste it! 


BENSDORP’ 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


requires only 


{ 
2 
the amount of other cocoas. 


The cocoa with the yellow wrapper, 








THAT’S BENSDORP’S. 











REPENT - AND MAIL YOUR 
ORDERS, AT SHORT INTERVALS, TO 











CROFT'S 


SWISS MILK 


COCOA 


A sample cup is given free at 
15 South Thirteenth Street, or 
N. E. cor. 9th and Chestnut Sts. 


A full line of Croft & Allen Co.'s Fine 
Confections and Chocolates to be had 
at above addresses. 

Orders for Christmas Goods for Sun- 
day-school feStivals, school feasts, etc., 
may alse be ordered at above addresses. 


CROFT & Sie co. 
Thirty-third and rket Sts., Phila. 
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r cent commission 
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Extracts 

















shall not run into hours which should 
be spent in bed. 

Happy is the man who has a hobby— 
who wishes to arrange the specimens of American Tea Compsny 
natural history or geology which he has — Box 289, 31-33 Vesey St., 


uired during his summer rambles, or 
is able to use the lathe, the fret-saw, the mT the Sundey Sica times” 


and —s Powder. Beautiful 
Presents and Coupons with every 
purchase. Charges paid. For 

mpt attention, address Me. 
Great 


P.O. 
tN. Y. 


please 





The fact that The Sunday School Times 
declines anywhere from $10,000 te 
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THE BUTCHER 
Y SPOTLES 








This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no appetizer like cleanly 
surroundin hat is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 














{ndividual Communion 
Cups 


Why permit & 
a custom at 


the commun- - 
me table which you would 





ich not tolerate in your own 
me? Individual Communion Cups are sanitary. 
Let us send you a list of nearly 3,000 churches 
where they are in use. Send for Free Book 
We offer a Trial Outfit free to any church. 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 7 St. Rochester, N.Y. 














The Sunday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, December 3, 1904 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter ” 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information, address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, cither to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 





age to one address, will be sent at the rate of | 


75 cents each, per year. 


$1.00 One copy, or any number of 
. copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Santas School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

opve or more copies, separately addressed, 5 shillings 
each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, London, E. C 


paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
tame paid for, uniess by special request. 

Enough copies of any ome issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


| seek his blessing as you anticipate the 
| leisure and opportunity of the evenings 


-» will receive yearly | 
er half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the | 
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| telescope or microsco An hour or so 
spent on this will divert the nervous 
| energy into an altogether new compart- 
| ment of the brain, and this is the true 
| secret of getting as much as possible out 
| of one’s time. It is a mistake to think 
| we rest best by doing nothing. The 
|most intense rest comes by strikin 
| other chords than the one or two whic 
| show signs of being wearied to breaking. 
Happier still is he who has a taste for 
music, and who has mastered the initial | 
difficulties of the violin, the piano, the | 
organ, or the cornet! Nothing isso re- | 
freshing as to be able to soothe one’s 
self with music, or to turn to the rough | 
sketches we have made in summer ex- 
cursions with a view to ae 
them. An hour spent in perfecting 
one’s self in any branch of art is well | 
employed, and the winter evenings af- | 
ford opportunities of becoming really | 
proficient in some pursuit which brings | 
one in contact with the beauties of the | 
world and quickens the imagination. | 
In your young life you may lay founda- | 
tions of great excellence in regard to | 
some study or accomplishment which 
will stand you in good stead in later | 
years. 
Perhaps it will be wise to vary your 
program evening by evening. If you 
hon four of the six evenings to pursuits 
ike these, you may well give one to | 
Christian work, and another to social 
enjoyment ; and as you work when you | 
work, you must abandon yourself for one | 
night a week at least to play with all | 
your powers of play, and if you can get | 
to a gymnasium, so much the better. | 
Nothing is finer than to have an evening | 
of such exertion as will open all the pores | d 
like a Turkish bath, and compel the | 
blood to go rushing through every vessel | 
of the y. 
How much there is for each of us to | 
do! The difficulty arises as to what to 
do first. But we must have a general 
notion and program laid out, or else we | 
become dissipated amid.a crowd of little | 
things, and while we are busy here and | 
there our opportunity is gone, 
We must, of course, take care not to | 
be self-absorbed, or to make a plan of | 
such cast-iron strength that we cannot | 
easily turn aside from it at the call of 
those who love or need us. One of the 
| noblest young fellows I know, who 1s 
| very anxious to pass his examination, 
and whose parents cannot afford to kee 
|a servant, spends a certain time eac 
'day® in doing little jobs of household | 
duty from which his manly soul natu- 
| rally revolts, but which, for his mother’s 
| Sake, he a performs. Then 
o 


lin th are sisters who want you to join 








in their innocent amusements, and you 

| must be prepared to do your part in 

| bringing other girls’ brothers into the 

| home, that they may have the chance of 

| knowing young fellows. Your minister 

may need your help now and again for | 
| some special meeting; and you may see 

fit to take part in a debating society, | 
| where you will learn the art of express- 

| ing your thoughts and giving out what 

Hes have acquired. But, on the whole, | 
follow out your plan of study, and do | 
not det it be interfered with unduly, | 
because the acquisitions of these forma- | 
tive years will be yours as long as you 

can think. 
| Remember, young brother, that all | 
the faculties of your nature have been | 
| given you by God that each may be) 
| made the most of for him. See that 
|every acre of your estate be brought 
| under cultivation for Jesus Christ, and 


of the coming winter. 
se 


Let us go on and work, with a great 
consciousness of brotherhood, whether 
we all bear the same human name, and 
all speak the same ecclesiastical lan- 
guage, or not. To trouble ourselves 
much about these differences is to eat 
the very vitality out of our own souls, | 
and so out of all our words and works. | 
We are one! God knows we are, if we 
are each true to him. And he will 


bring us into a complete likeness one to | . 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





another when we all become more like | 
him.—Floyd Tomkins. | 


For Christmas Gifts 


A Pilgrimage to Jerusalem 


By CuHarRLEs GALLAUDET TRUMBULL 





Containing the letters which appeared in The Sunday 
School Times, with much additional matter. 


500 pages, handsomely illustrated with 
50 full-page reproductions of photographs 
chiefly made by the author. 


The epoch-making pilgrimage of 800 American 
Sunday-school workers to the World’s Sunday- 
School Convention in Jerusalem is described in 
this book with penetrating observation and vivid 
word-painting. Mr. Trumbull not only tells the 
wonderful story of the cruise and convention in the 
easy and delightful vein which characterizes his 
writings, but he makes the Holy Land a very real 
land to the teacher and Bible student. - Every 
Sunday-school library should contain a copy of 
this book. Price, $1.50. Limited Edition, in 
half leather, signed by the author, and with a sep- 
arate photograph of the Central Committee, for 
sale to the pilgrims only, at $2.00 per volume. 


Just a Minute! 


A little book of daily readings 
by Dr. CHARLES FREDERIC Goss 


Every-day life is Dr. Goss’ study. He knows 
the make of human beings, their follies, fears, 
hopes, impulses, and needs. This book is intended 
for your pocket, your reading table, your odd 
moments when a bit of refreshing Bible truth, in its 
every-day setting, will give you a thought worth 
harboring. Dr. Goss has a way of saying things, 
a way of getting other folks’ thoughts out of the 
ruts. His book will answer some of your Christ- 
mas-giving queries. Anybody you know will thank 
you for ‘Just a Minute!” Price, 75 cents. 


The Wisdom -: Calendar 


Containing Scripture verses selected by Mr. 
Frank Woops, for committing to memory, refer- 
ences for daily Bible readings, and the Interna- 
tional Lesson references, with the Golden Texts. 
The calendar is attractively printed in two colors. 
It is just the thing—and new in its plan—for every 
one of your scholars as a Christmas gift that will 
last a whole year. One copy, 10 cents. Ten or 
more copies, 8 cents each. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE CENTURY 


IN 1905 
The Great Christmas Number 





HERE is always one by which the rest are measured. In the maga- 
zine world, that one has always been and is to-day THE CENTURY. 

Ask writers where their best productions were first offered; ask 
editors which magazine they would rather conduct ; ask public men where 
articles carry most influence; ask artists where they would prefer to be 
represented; ask the public what magazine is the first choice among 
people of real influence, and the answer to each question is the same: 

THE CENTURY 


(Lesson for Dec, 18) 





puayene Kipling 
Anthony Hope 
Marion Crawford 
Jack London 
Owen Wister 
Elizabeth Robins 
Myra Kelly 





GREAT Fits YEAR 


MRS HUMPHRY WARI D 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
ALICE HEGAN RICE 
uthor of Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 
SHORT STORIES BY 
Ruth McEnery Stuart 


Joel Chandler Harris 
Eden Phillpots E.'W. Townsend 
Julian Hawthorne T. Jenkins Hains 
John Luther Long 
Gouverneur Morris 
Miriam Michelson 


Irving Bacheller 
Elliott Flower 


Anne Warner 
Booth Tarkington 
and many others 








A SUPERB CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
Beginning 


“SANDY” 


By the author of ‘‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” 


“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” and 
“‘Lovey Mary" have been two of the most 
popular books ever issued. The new story 
deals’ with a yeung Scotch-Irish boy who 


comes to America in search of his fortune, 
the scene for the most part being laid ina 
country town in Kentucky. It is a readable, 
witty, and at times a dramatic love-story. 


Beginning, also, 
Ambassador White’s Reminiscences 
of His Mission to Germany, 1897-1902 


With much of personal interest in regard to the German Emperor 


Reproductions in Full Color 


of Great Paintings by Inness and Winslow 
Homer ; color drawings by Maxfield Par- 
rish, Jacobs, Horsfall, and Bantel de Marvel; 
exquisite iMustrations of Three Preludes of 
Chopin by Sigismond Ivanowski, in tint. 


Five Christmas Stories 


by Ruth McEnery Stuart, Joha Luther Long, 
and others, with “ Kerrigan's Christmas Ser- 
mon,” by L. Frank Tooker; Frank M. Chap- 
man’s wonderfully illustrated article “A Fla- 
mingo City,’’a novelty in natural history, etc. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF THIS PAPER 


We are making a special offer which 
will enable you to have fourteen numbers 
of THE CENTURY for the price of 
twelve, The new volume of THE CEN- 
TURY begins with November, and if 
you will send a year's subscription to 
begin with January, 1905, you can have, 
free of charge, November and December 
(1904) numbers, and so begin the volume. 
The two free numbers are magnificently 


illustrated—the finest magazine issues of 
the year. 

Take THE CENTURY for one year 
and you will know why it is universally 
censidered “‘the best magazine in the 
world." 

Remit the subscription price, $4.00, to 
the publishers, or subscribe through 
any dealer, calling his attentian to this 
offer. 


4 THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK a 
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